








WE DEPEND ON McGowan Sign Company in St. Louis, 
Missouri, and other small businesses in many places. Here 
Joseph McGowan reproduces Standard Oil’s familiar Torch 
and Oval sign for a special display. Services such as this 
help our 49,700 employees to produce and market the 
products necessary to keep millions of Americans rolling. 
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WE DEPEND ON men like T. W. Petersen, a container com- 
pany expert, to help solve packaging problems at our 
refineries. Glenn H. Whetzell (left) of Standard Oil is 
shown consulting with Mr. Petersen. The experience and 
skills of thousands of other business firms are brought to 
bear on problems we meet in serving you better. 


LOOK WHAT YOU START 
WHEN YOU START YOUR CAR 


ou have your Standard Oil dealer ‘“‘fill ’er 
yy, ’ You get your change—and a friendly 
“thank you.” You turn your ignition key and 
start rolling on your way. 

And here’s what you start rolling on our side 
of the pump—thousands of separate businesses 
working to supply your needs... businesses on 
which Standard Oil and its subsidiary companies 
depend in serving you. From oil well to service 
station, we depend on others. . . on 32,000 sup- 
pliers who make everything from our red tank 
trucks to the rubber bands for office use. Large 
and small, they help us make and market more 
than 2,000 petroleum products for your con- 
venience and comfort. 

Thousands of other companies use our prod- 
ucts for your convenience and comfort, too. 


Railroads, airlines, buses get you there with our 
help. Your nylon clothing, television set, electric 
light, the hot water and heat in your building 
may depend on petroleum we have supplied. 
Supplying the steadily increasing everyday de- 
mand for oil has built an industry, too, that is 
large enough to provide the oil so vital to 
national defense. 

So you see how you, and millions of other 
customers of Standard Oil, keep things rolling 
—for the 49,700 men and women of our company 
and for countless hundreds of thousands of 
people in other businesses, all depending on 
each other—all depending on you. 


Standard Oil Company 





THEY DEPEND ON US. G. E. Carlson, engineer of the 
Burlington R.R.’s California Zephyr, climbs into his cab. 
This three-unit diesel locomotive uses 3,620 gallons of fuel 
on the 1,038-mile Chicago-Denver run. To meet ever- 
growing needs, Standard Oil has plowed back two thirds 
of its profits in recent years for expanded facilities. 


THEY DEPEND ON US. Dealer Richard F. Almer of Cloquet, 
Minnesota, services the car of Frank L. Redfield. Mr. 
Almer and thousands of other independent businessmen 
rely on us for quality products. They build their businesses 
through personalized service and through Standard Oil’s 
constant improvement of reasonably priced products. 
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THE COVER 


Fun for All Ages is the title we 
have chosen for the cover picture 
which represents the spirit of this 
holiday season. We think it also 
represents the desire and ambi- 
tion of many a father to see his 
youngsters enjoy the thrill of 
operating an electric train. Fur- 
thermore how many times have 
you heard of a father getting as 
much or greater satisfaction from 
playing with such a mechanical 
toy as the children do themselves. 
We hope they all enjoy it. Cover 
photograph by Harold M. Lam- 
bert. 





Calendar of, Events 


Feb. 6—Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association, Madison 

Feb. 8-12—Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Cleve- 
land 

Feb. 14-19—AASA, Atlantic City 

Mar. 6—Central Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, Wausau 

Mar. 27—Northeastern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, Sheboygan 

Apr. 10-11—Midwestern English Con- 
ference, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb, III. 

June 28-July 3—NEA, Miami Beach 

Nov. 5-7—WEA Convention, Milwau- 
kee 
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WEA Executive Committee 


Summary 


Milwaukee, Nov. 5, 1952, 
3:00 P. M. 


Heard and accepted the Treas- 
urer’s report. 

Voted to recommend 1953 con- 
vention dates to be November 5- 
6-7 and that Representative As- 
sembly meet on November 5 at 
2:00 P. M. 

Employed Houghton, Kellogg, 


and Taplick to make the annual 
audit of WEA finances. 
Requested the Executive Sec- 
retary to explain the Budget to 
the Representative Assembly. 
Mr. Zellmer led a discussion of 
projects appropriate to observ- 
ance of the WEA Centennial. 
The Executive Secretary re- 
ported a membership in excess of 
23,000, an increase over last year. 
O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 
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SECURITY AND PROTECTION 


_. + ETE ee YOUN. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


Sponsored and Endorsed by: 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


404 Insurance Building 
MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 





A Merry, Merry Christmas 
A Happy, Holiday Season 


A Prosperous, Peaceful New Year 


Underwritten by: 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE CO. 


Group Offices: 
520 Tenney Building 
MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 


WEA Summary Financial 
Statement 
October 1952 


Balance—Oct. 1 ____- $ 7,217.59 
| ere cayenemanerens 85,543.55 


92,761.14 
Expenditures _____-- 11,242.91 


Balance November 1 — 81,518.23 
Other accounts 


Bonds (Par Value) __ 79,000.00 
Life Membership 


SR eae 2,400.83 
Retirement Reserve 
NN apt atid came: 1,568.36 
82,969.19 
P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 
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Psychiatrists tell us that the personalities of adults 


both good and bad, have their affects on the 


personality development of children which leads us 


to the question 


Are Your Children “Catching” 


Your Emotional Ills? 


Robert F. Topp 


Dean of the Graduate School 
National College of Education 
Evanston, Illinois 


EOPLE who love children 

most of all—parents, teach- 
ers, and relatives—may be 
shocked to learn that they have 
been infecting children with their 
own emotional ills! Psychiatrists 
have long recognized that one in- 
dividual can acquire unhealthy 
personality habits from another 
simply by close association. This 
is especially true of children, dan- 
gerously susceptible during the 
process of growing up. 

Take for example the mother 
who is abnormally concerned 
about window-peepers, thieves 
and other imaginary persons who 
seem bent upon causing injury to 
her or to her family. She has 
never experienced an episode of 
this nature yet she expects it to 
take place any night. Conse- 
quently she scurries about the 
house at sundown locking win- 
dows, pulling down blinds and 
generally fortifying the place for 
the expected onslaught. Her 
wrought-up expression leaves no 
doubt in the observer’s mind that 
this is something very frighten- 
ing to her. 


Basis of Fears 


Actually, her fears are neither 
reasonable nor justifiable. They 
may be the symbolical expression 
of anxieties growing out of other 
areas of living, but regardless of 
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their cause they are a hazard to 
the mental health of others—not- 
ably in this case, to her daughter. 
This young child is an intelligent, 
sensitive individual four years of 
age. She watches with wide eyes 
her mother’s fearful actions each 
evening. She does not understand 
what the danger might be but 
takes it for granted that the 
threat must be bona fide if the 
person she depends on most is so 
obviously disturbed. So, the 
daughter catches her mother’s 
emotional reaction to this partic- 
ular situation as thoroughly as 
if it were a communicable disease 
transmitted by a germ. She, too, 
is now frightened by something 
that may “get her” as soon as the 
sun goes down. 


Adults Responsible 


It is depressing to realize that 
an entirely needless anxiety has 
now been added to the repertoire 
of worries that it is almost cer- 
tain she already has accumulated, 
young as they may be. That her 
mother is largely to blame, 
although unintentionally and un- 
consciously so, adds a special un- 
happy touch to the picture. Com- 
bine all the unnecessary fears the 
child will acquire in a lifetime 
and we can conclude that she is 
living half a life: the other half 
she will spend worriedly antici- 




















pating happenings that never 
occur. 

But this is only one situation 
causing just one ungrounded 
fear. Adults in our society are 
plagued with a multitude of sim- 
ilar circumstances which may 
create unreasonable or illogical 
worries. It is possible that any 
one of these adult anxieties can 
be passed on to the children with 
whom they associate. 


Worry about Health 


Let us look at another example. 
In this case it is the father, and 
his concern involves physical 
health and functioning. He sel- 
dom has a moment free from 
worry about some imaginary 
complaint. His medicine chest is 
loaded with remedies of various 
sorts and his diet subject to 
changing food fads. He is amazed 
and a bit disappointed to find that 
doctors can find nothing physi- 
cally wrong with him. There is 
a sense of doom pervading the 
atmosphere of the home, and 
meal times have degenerated into 
a sort of solemn ritual. 

Although members of the fam- 
ily try hard not to take his re- 
marks too seriously, his views im- 
perceptibly are having their ef- 
fect on the attitudes of his wife 
and children. Sooner or later 
most members of the family suc- 
cumb and find themselves accept- 
ing elements of his concern as ra- 
tional and factual. They have 
caught his disease— perhaps 
other hypochondriacs are in the 
making! 

Areas where adult maladjust- 
ment are readily passed on to 
children are almost unlimited. 
Unhealthy attitudes toward re- 
production and sex are so often 
found among adults that the 
transmissal of faulty viewpoints 
has been one of the greatest prob- 
lems in the field of mental hy- 
giene. No one can estimate the 








damage to individval peace of 
mind or to marital and family 
adjustment that has been caused 
by the infection of subsequent 
generations by the preceding gen- 
eration with unwholesome atti- 
tudes toward reproduction. 


It should be noted that prox- 
imity to one who possesses per- 
sonality difficulties does not in it- 
self indicate that the child must 
inalterably acquire the condition. 
All children do not “catch” the 
anxieties of their parents and 
teachers. On the other hand, the 
danger is real: the possibility is 
always present that the child in 
association with the emotionally 
maladjusted adult will acquire 
similar habits. As long as that 
possibility exists every effort 
must be directed toward prevent- 
ing such developments. 


How to Reduce Hazards 


We might ask ourselves the 
question, “What can adults do to 
reduce the hazard of transmitting 
their own faulty personality hab- 
its to the children with whom 
they associate?” Recommenda- 
tions for preventing or improv- 
ing such conditions are easy to 
make, and some are presented 
below. Putting them into practice 
is another matter, but sugges- 
tions will be made about that, 
also. 


The first and most obvious rec- 
ommendation to make to teach- 
ers, parents, and others who as- 
sociate closely with children is to 
give careful but reasonable atten- 
tion to their own mental hygiene. 
“Careful but reasonable” atten- 
tion is a key phrase, for we must 
walk a tightrope between neglect 
of our own personality function- 
ing and overconcern with it to 
the point where more harm than 
good is done. As with physical 
health, it does not pay either to 
neglect it entirely or to be so ob- 
sessed with psychological phe- 
nomena that we only interfere 
with wholesome personality func- 
tioning. 


With that admonition, an in- 
ventory of one’s own reactions 
becomes useful. 

1. Am I happy in my role in life? 


Am I getting satisfactions out of 
the activities I am called upon to 


do in my work and home expe- 
riences. 

2. Are my values sound? Or do I 
tend to exaggerate the importance 
of little things that really don’t 
count, thereby neglecting vital 
areas that should have my atten- 
tion. 

3. To what extent do I put forth 
genuine effort to make other 
people happy, to be considerate, 
or to benefit them? Or, am I some- 
what self-centered and prone to 
think of myself first in my rela- 
tions with other people? 

4. Do I have unreasonable quirks, 
fears, anxieties that are extremely 
difficult for me to control? And if 
I do have such anxieties, am I 
careless enough to: expose others 
to them? 

5. Do I face life cheerfully and cour- 
ageously, or at least am I able to 
give others that impression? Or 
do I tend to complain about my 
troubles and to view life pessi- 
mistically ? 

6. Am I putting every effort into 
keeping myself alive spiritually, 
intellectually, emotionally, and 

















. . . he seeks to get acquainted with 
couples in the state of “puppy love.” 


physically? Or do I devote my at- 
tention mostly to the routine, ma- 
terial needs of living? 

7. Do I take people at their face 
value—appreciating their 
strengths and discounting their 
weaknesses—or do I tend to think 
critically about others, perhaps 
even to gossip about them? 

8. Do I act somewhat differently 
toward children than toward 
adults? Do I respect the person- 
alities of children to the same de- 
gree that I respect the personal- 
ities of adults? 


It is very apparent that the 
few ideas presented above by no 
means cover all deviations that 
might occur in one’s personal ad- 
justment. If we think before we 
act in our associations with chil- 


- 


dren we are not likely to do 
things that are detrimental to 
their psychological development. 


Application of Mental Hygiene 


As for application of mental 
hygiene concepts to one’s every- 
day living: personality habits 
have been many, many years in 
the formation. Unlike many phys- 
ical conditions, they cannot be 
remedied by taking some pills or 
by an operation. Knowing what 
might be a shortcoming, one can 
ultimately bring about improve- 
ment, but only by a determined 
approach to it. 


For example, let us take a 
young teacher who finds himself 
becoming unusually irritated at 
the “goings-on” of the young ado- 
lescents in his school. The typical 
boy-girl “horseplay” of pushing 
books out of arms, shoving, hold- 
ing hands in the halls, disturbs 
him to the point where he takes 
rather rash action at times. He 
concludes that here is an era of 
living where he has a somewhat 
unwholesome point of view that 
is interfering with his work with 
children. 


Participates in Activities 


As one specific move to over- 
come it he seeks opportunity to 
get acquainted with couples in 
that state of “puppy love.” He 
participates in such co-curricular 
events as school dances in order 
to ‘understand children better. He 
finds that they are not so bad 
after all! 


There is little doubt but what 
attention to the mental hygiene 
of young people whose lives we 
are guiding is one of the most im- 
portant aspects of our adult lives; 
there is little doubt but what our 
own personalities, both in their 
good and bad manifestations, are 
having a very significant effect 
on the personalities of boys and 
girls. We can only conclude that 
attention to our own personality 
functioning as it interacts with 
the personalities of children is 
imperative if the goals of hap- 
piness, satisfying life activities, 
and wholesome social living are 
to be accomplished by boys and 
girls as they grow up under our 
guidance. 
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Planning a Successful Careers Conference 


T THIS time of the year, 
many schools are planning 
or considering activities to extend 
their guidance services. One of 
the guidance activities that is be- 
coming increasingly popular in 
Wisconsin schools for dissemi- 
nating occupational information 
is the Careers Conference or 
Career Day program. This activ- 
ity is not only of benefit to the 
pupils in obtaining a picture of 
occupational opportunities but is 
of benefit to the school and com- 
munity by making the teachers, 
parents, and community people, 
interested in youth, become more 
conscious of the vocational prob- 
lems facing young people today. 
As one who has planned Career 
Day programs and participated 
in many others, I feel that there 
are certain steps to be followed 
and precautions to take to insure 
a successful program. 


Appoint a Planning Committee 


The administrator or guidance 
committee in a school should se- 


lect individuals for the central 

















... “big men”... happy to participate. 


planning committee for the con- 
ference who have exhibited in- 
terest in guidance work and who 
represent the various classes or 
levels of the school. The Student 
Council can be of immense help 
in planning the program and 
might well have a representative 
on the planning committee. Once 
organized, the committee should 
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Arnold J. Lien 


Coordinator, Student Personnel Services 
Whitewater State College 


A Career Day can be successful if all details are 


anticipated and careful planning takes place. Since it 


is for the students they should have an important 


part in the preliminary phases of the conference. 


project its thinking to the seqeun- 
tial steps to be taken in planning 
the tentative program for the ac- 
tual day of the conference. One 
of the causes for a less successful 
conference is that the central 
committee does not start func- 
tioning a sufficient length of time 
prior to the date of the confer- 
ence. Three to four months prior 
to the day of the program is cer- 
tainly not too long to complete 
the remaining steps. 


Survey Student Interests 


Students will feel a more im- 
portant part of the activity if 
they are given a chance to ex- 
press their choices of interest. A 
simple check-list of occupational 
fields with additional spaces for 
the students to add other inter- 
ests can be mimeographed. Ask- 
ing students to rank their first 
three choices is the usual proce- 
dure. From this, the committee 
can obtain an occupational sur- 
vey of student interests. 

To prevent the program from 
being concerned only with the 
more professional and glamorous 
types of occupations, it is well to 
have the district Wisconsin Em- 
ployment Service provide the 
school with the present supply 
and demand picture in the occu- 
pational fields. The committee 
may have to modify the results 
of the student survey to provide 
a more realistic Career Day 
although the pupils’ interests 
should be the main basis for the 
occupational areas represented. 


Decide Upon Speakers 


After deciding upon the num- 
ber of occupational areas to be 
included on the program in line 
with time and facilities available 
for the conference, the committee 
should then turn their attention 
to deciding upon speakers or con- 
sultants to represent the occupa- 
tional fields. 

A Career Day is usually opened 
by a keynote speaker to set the 
proper tone or atmosphere for 
the conference. There are many 
good speakers available in the 
state to keynote the Career Day 
program. There are probably two 
criteria to be considered for the 
selection of the keynote speaker. 
First, the speaker should be one 
who can speak to high school 
students on a level that they can 
understand and enjoy. Secondly, 
the person should be actively en- 
gaged in work where he continu- 
ally views the change in the occu- 
pational picture. The first crite- 
rion will hold for the selection of 
speakers for the specific occupa- 
tional fields a8 well, but an addi- 
tional standard here is to select 
the best possible person available 
within the area. If good people 
are available in the immediate 
community, fine, but should be 
considered only if the person can 
present his ideas in a well or- 
ganized manner for high school 
students. A good tradesman or 
professional person may be a 
whiz technically, but may not be 
able to describe his job to stu- 
dents. 








In this step, the committee 
should not strike out a speaker 
because he may have a position 
that is “too big” for a small 
school. We have found that the 
“big men” in the state are very 
happy to participate in such a 
worthwhile program if they are 
available. 


Invite Speakers 


Many worthwhile individuals 
available as speakers in the area 
or state plan their future obli- 
gations months in advance so it 
is important that invitations be 
sent as long a time as possible 
before the program. It goes with- 
out saying that a well written let- 
ter of invitation is important. 
The letter should contain the pur- 
pose and nature of the program 
as well as the area you want the 
person to represent and the facts 
concerning the tentative program 
as it is now planned. We have 
found that many possible speak- 
ers are influenced by the tone and 
organization of the first letter in 
deciding whether they will be 
able to attend. 

It is important that the speak- 
ers be under “contract” as early 
as possible so that the committee 
can get on with further steps in 
the planning. Most contacted per- 
sons answer invitations very 
quickly, but press of business, va- 
cations, and other matters may 
delay their reply. If an answer is 
not forthcoming in a reasonable 
time, a follow-up invitation is 
well received by the person in- 
vited. Merely stating that you 
wish to have the program ar- 





ranged by a certain date will be 
understood by your respondent. 

Once a person has accepted 
your invitation, a letter should 
be sent confirming the date, and 
include in the letter an outline of 
how you desire him to organize 
his discussion in his oceupational 
field. This outline or guide for 
presentation will be welcomed by 
the speaker. It also provides as- 
surance that the various occupa- 
tional areas will be presented in 
a uniform manner. If such a 
guide is not presented, the 
speaker may try to “sell” his oc- 
cupational field in his presenta- 
tion. What is wanted is an objec- 
tive picture of the nature of the 
occupation, its advantages, its 
limitations, working conditions, 
pay, possibilities for promotion, 
and other points that the students 
would like to know. 

The invited speakers should 
not be forgotten during the in- 
terim period from their accept- 
ance to the actual program. 
Standard form letters were sent 
to the speakers on occasion in 
this interim period describing 
further the nature of the pro- 
gram, which speakers were com- 
ing from their areas to pool 
transportation facilities, and im- 
mediately before the Career Day, 
a postcard was sent reminding 
them of the time to report and 
where. 


Publicizing the Program 


The success or failure of the 
Career Day may well depend on 
whether the program has been 
given proper publicity and pro- 





In class, have discussions on occupations or choosing a vocation. 


motion. All persons concerned 
with the conference, pupils, 
teachers, parents, speakers, and 
the public must become interested 
to the point of enthusiasm in the 
project. 

There are many ways that this 
may be done. Here are just a few: 
Thru classes, have discussions on 
occupations or choosing a voca- 
tion; one school has the students 
in English classes write papers 
on “What I Want to Do after 
High School” ; make liberal use of 
posters and films in the schools; 
provide area newspapers with 
pre-stories on the conference; 
send a standard letter home to 
parents explaining the Career 
Day program; discuss the pur- 
pose and nature of the program 
in faculty meetings; and suggest 
ways that the PTA can be of as- 
sistance in planning and execut- 
ing the program. 


Procedure for Students 


In order to assure adequate 
facilities to handle students in- 
terested in the various occupa- 
tional groups, it is imperative 
that students sign up for the oc- 
cupational discussions they wish 
to attend. Previously, the occupa- 
tional survey has revealed the 
first three choices of their inter- 
est. This may be the basis for dis- 
tributing the students into the 
groups. However, because of con- 
tinual change in pupil personnel 
and since it is impossible to pro- 
vide an occupational discussion 
for every vocation listed in the 
original survey, it is necessary 
that students sign up for the spe- 
cific discussions they will attend 
after the occupational areas to 
be represented have been deter- 
mined in step two. This will en- 
able the committee to know in ad- 
vance how many will attend the 
1st, 2nd, or whatever number of 
sessions you will have for each 
of the occupational areas and the 
committee can then provide room 
accommodations accordingly. 

Most Career Days provide two 
to three discussions of each vo- 
cational area during the day’s 
program. These sessions vary 
from one-half hour to an hour in 
length. This enables each student 
to attend two or three sessions 
and obtain information on each 
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vocation of his interest. In order 
to provide time for the speaker 
to explain his occupational area 
and for discussion with the stu- 
dénts, an hour session seems the 
most reasonable time. 


Select Assistants 


Outside speakers coming to 
your school will appreciate hav- 
ing guides available in the school 
to show them the way to their 
appropriate rooms. Also, a speaker 
will appreciate having a faculty 
or student assistant to open the 
discussion and guide the meeting. 

Students can be of great assist- 
ance to serve as guides during the 
conference. We have found that 





. what to do after high school. 


faculty members work best as 
speaker assistants to open and 
guide each discussion although 
mature students may also be 
used. Again, the best person 
should be selected here and 
whether faculty or students are 
used will depend on the individ- 
ual school. It should be remem- 
bered that the Career Day is for 
all the students and to tie up 
many of them with duties will 
prevent them from participating 
in the conference. 


Follow-Up of Conference 


One of the most important ac- 
tivities of the planning commit- 
tee for the Careers Conference, 
but one most often omitted or 
neglected, is the follow-up of the 
conference. Although a thorough 
and objective evaluation of the 
Career Day is difficult, a follow- 
up program of activities will pro- 
vide data for improving future 
programs. Here are a few of the 
techniques that have been used: 
Plan a speaker-teacher evaluation 
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They Aren’t Easy 


10. 


but they are worth trying ! 


- Keep skid chains on your tongue. Always say less than you 


think. 


. Make promises sparingly and keep them faithfully no matter 


what it costs you. 


. Never let an opportunity pass to say a kind and encouraging 


thing to or about somebody. Praise good work done regard- 
less of who did it. 


. Be interested in others—interested in their pursuits, their 


welfare, their homes, and their families. Make merry with 
those who rejoice, and mourn with those who weep. Let 
everyone you meet, however humble, feel that you regard 
him as a person of importance. 


- Be cheerful. Keep the corners of your mouth turned up. 


Hide your pains, worries, and disappointments under a pleas- 
ant smile. 


. Preserve an open mind on all debatable questions. Discuss but 


don’t argue. It is the mark of superior minds to disagree and 
yet be friendly. 


. Let your virtues, if you have any, speak for themselves and 


refuse to talk of another’s vices. Discourage gossip. Make it a 
rule to say nothing of another unless it is something good. 


. Be careful of others’ feelings. Wit and humor at the other 


fellow’s expense are rarely worth the effort and may hurt 
where least expected. 


. Pay no attention to illnatured remarks about you; simply 


live so that nobody will believe them. 
Don’t be too anxious about getting your just dues. Do your 
work, be patient, keep your disposition sweet, forget self, and 
you will be respected and rewarded. 
WILLARD E. GIVENS 
Retired NEA Executive Secretary 


(Editor’s Note: Dr. Givens concluded his farewell address before the 


NEA Representative Assembly at the Detroit convention last July with the 
above 10 rules for living. Although they appeared in the September NEA 
Journal we are reprinting them so that every teacher in Wisconsin may 
have them for ready reference.) 








all data is in, the central com- 


discussion immediately following 
the conference. Speaker discus- 
sions are usually most helpful in 
planning future programs. Have 
students evaluate the conference. 
A standard form may be used to 
include such areas as time allot- 
ment, effectiveness of speaker, in- 
formation obtained, and sugges- 
tions for future programs. Stu- 
dents may also participate in 
panel or class discussions imme- 
diately after the conference. Ask 
the PTA to survey parent reac- 
tions and to present suggestions 
concerning the conference. When 


mittee should review the project 
and immediately record ideas and 
suggestions for future programs. 

These suggestions and precau- 
tions are not given as a remedy 
or solution to all the problems en- 
countered in planning a Career 
Day program; however, if these 
ideas are incorporated into a 
well organized planning commit- 
tee’s agenda, many of the difficul- 
ties will not arise and the com- 
mittee can proceed with relative 
ease in planning a successful Ca- 
reers Conserence. 








Six NEA Assistants Named 


T A recent meeting of the 
WEA Executive Committee, 
six people were named to work 
in connection with S. R. Slade, 
NEA state director, to help dis- 
seminate information among the 
teachers of the state concerning 
the program and work of the 
NEA. Many of the teachers in 
the state are not acquainted with 
the broad program of educational 
promotion that is undertaken by 
our national organization. With 
the headquarters staff of more 
than 450 people working continu- 
ously for the advancement of ed- 
ucation, it is desirable to have all 
teachers informed concerning 
their activities. This largest of 
professional teachers organiza- 
tions has services that affect 
every teacher in the country. Spe- 
cific materials concerning this 
work needs to be interpreted di- 
rectly to our teachers in the state. 
To make this possible the six as- 
sistants were named hoping that 
they will have some part in en- 
lightning teachers in their dis- 
tricts. The people named by the 
Executive Committee were: Nels 
Erickson, principal of Polk 
County Normal, St. Croix Falls, 
District 1; William Dunwiddie, 
Neenah High School, District 2; 
Ruth Strozinsky, Lincoln Junior 
High School, La Crosse, District 
3; Clarice Kline, Waukesha 
Junior-Senior High School, Dis- 
trict 4; Armand Ketterer, Frank- 
lin School, Madison, District 5; 
and Mrs. Ruth C. Lembke, 1732 
Wauwatosa Ave., Wauwatosa, 
District 6. 


At this same meeting our state 
Executive Committee accepted a 
quota of 9830 NEA memberships 


for Wisconsin as our share of re- 
sponsibility in advancing the 
NEAs Centennial Action Pro- 
gram. Our Executive Committee 
encourages the teachers of Wis- 
consin to affiliate with the na- 
tional association hoping that we 
might have a NEA membership 
totaling 9830 at the close of the 
school year. This would be an in- 
crease of 3220 over our NEA 
membership enrollment for the 
school year 1952. This affords a 
real challenge to the teachers of 
Wisconsin, but certainly is one 
that they can meet very easily 
with the cooperation of all. The 
legislative program, public rela- 
tions program, research activities 
and similar work of the national 
association are planned to benefit 
all teachers. Certainly there are 
none among us who would accept 
the advantages without contrib- 
uting our share to the expense. 

The percentage column is in- 
teresting but the NEA program 
is most important. 

If any of the above named 
people or NEA director can be of 
assistance to any local school or 
school system interested in the 
national program, I am sure that 
they will find their services avail- 
able if arrangements are made 
fairly far in advance. 


NEA 1952-53 HONOR ROLL 
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Cities 
MON 232 os we eho oh ees (1947) 
Colermne (252855604 ee (1949) 
PERUOONN cetns ee So eee ne (1948) 
OS NN eee ree cee et (1952) 
Port Washington —.........-- (1951) 
ee | a (1927) 
LESS CS Den ener pect se veers (1943) 
Two Rivers ----_- ae cater ee (1926) 

School 


Kimberly, Kimberly Grade Sch. (1952) 


WEA Assembly Adopts 
Resolution on TV 


LL resolutions as published 
in the October Journal ex- 
cept one were adopted by the 
Representative Assembly. The 
statement on exemption of annu- 
ities was changed by the commit- 
tee and it reads as follows: “We 
pledge renewed efforts toward at- 
tainment of exemption from fed- 
eral taxation of the annuities re- 
ceived by retired teachers on a 
basis comparable to the exemp- 
tion accorded other groups.” 


Two additional resolutions 
which were recommended to the 
committee were approved and 
subsequently adopted by the As- 
sembly. The context of these is 
given herewith. 


1. In the development of tele- 
vision, science has given us a 
most important tool for extend- 
ing educational opportunities to 
the schools and homes in all parts 
of our state. Education must use 
the new tools available to it if it 
is to keep pace in a rapidly chang- 
ing world. The State of Wiscon- 
sin has already demonstrated 
thru the state broadcasting serv- 
ices its ability to use electronic 
aids in education. The Wiscon- 
sin Education Association en- 
courages the use of the non-com- 
mercial, educational channels now 
reserved by the Federal Commu- 
nication Commission for educa- 
tional use in Wisconsin. 


2. The Wisconsin Education 
Association will support legisla- 
tion requiring the driver of a 
vehicle, before overtaking or 
passing any school bus, to come 
to a complete stop when the bus 
has stopped for the purpose of re- 
ceiving or unloading students. 





In the roll call of states we have the following rank in NEA membership: 


Number of NEA Members 


May 31, 1952 
1, Pennsylvania .....:..... 39,495 
2 oULOrmR o2. 22 ee 34,311 
SOR ocean ee 27,451 
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Report of Council on Education 


Adopted by the Representative Assembly, Nov. 6, 1952 


S STATED in the new WEA handbook, For- 
ward Together, the Council on Education “in- 
cludes members from various levels of teaching, 
higher education, administration, and departments. 
A good cross section of WEA membership is pro- 
vided.” According to the provisions set up by the 
last representative assembly, several members of 
the Executive Committee serve on the Council. It 
is fair to state that since it is the largest and most 
representative of all of the WEA committees its 
conclusions may be considered fairly indicative of 
the opinions, reactions and wishes of the rank and 
file of the WEA membership. 

The Council is charged with the responsibility 
for formulating general statements of policy for 
the guidance of the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion, its 208 locals, and its 23,000 individual mem- 
bers. The Executive Committee has placed the pri- 
mary responsibility for legislative recommenda- 
tions in the hands of the Council. 

In a series of meetings of the entire group held 
in January, March, May, and September and thru 
the work of several subcommittees the Council has 
attempted to carry out the wishes of Wisconsin 
teachers. Reports of the committees have been re- 
viewed by the entire membership of the Council 
and are here presented to the WEA Representative 
Assembly. The passage by this Assembly will estab- 
lish these recommendations as statements of policy 
to become a program for action. 


Selective Recruitment for Teaching 


A subcommittee of the Council was assigned the 
task of finding ways and means of encouraging 
more able high school graduates to choose teaching 
as a career in order to help meet the current and 
prospective teacher shortage. The need is apparent 
since enrollment in schools is swelling at the same 
time that the number of college graduates enrolled 
in teacher education is decreasing. While the short- 
age is now being felt mostly in the lower elemen- 
tary grades and in certain specialized fields in sec- 
ondary education, it is apparent that there will be 
a shortage in all areas in the very near future. 

To meet the immediate demand and especially 
to encourage girls to enter the preparation for the 
teaching profession, the committee recommended, 
and the Council on Education approved, a policy 
statement that urges all boards of education to 
cease discrimination against the employment of 
qualified married women teachers. Publicity on this 
action was given to all Wisconsin newspapers by 
the WEA office. This release was carried by many 
daily and weekly papers and has had considerable 
effect in encouraging local communities to employ 
well qualified married women teachers for their 
teaching staffs. Local associations are urged to 
assist in surveys of available personnel who are 
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well qualified by education and experience to re- 
lieve the shortage in the local schools. The step is 
encouraged in an effort to prevent overloads for 
existing teachers or the hiring of candidates who 
are less ably prepared. 

The subcommittee also arranged for the appear- 
ance of speakers on many statewide programs. 
These speakers presented the problem of need and 
encouraged the selective recruitment of good per- 
sonnel. It was also recommended that local parent 
groups, local teachers’ organizations, and local 
school administrators be encouraged to organize 
Future Teachers of America Clubs in the high 
schools. Several thousand packets of FTA mate- 
rials were furnished by the NEA and distributed to 
Wisconsin groups. The Council has also encouraged 
the holding of the Second Annual Sectional Meet- 
ing of Future Teachers on Thursday afternoon 
during the annual convention. State Superintend- 
ent G. E. Watson has consented to be the headline 
speaker. 

Upon the recommendation of this committee the 
WEA sent letters to every school system asking 
for information which would spur school admin- 
istrators in a strong recruitment program on the 
local level. The results of this survey are available 
by writing to the WEA office. The committee has 
ready for distribution the first of a series of guid- 
ance leaflets which will soon be made available for 
distribution to all ninth graders and high school 
seniors. If the Representative Assembly accepts 
this recommendation other leaflets will be printed 
for distribution to other groups who can assist in 
this recruitment program. A new NEA prepared 
film, What Greater Gift, is being made available 
thru the WEA office. This film is a combination of 
a public relations interpretative film and a recruit- 
ment film. 

A tape recording, Judy Comes of Age, has been 
made available. This tape has great possibilities 
for use in high school guidance and for PTA 
groups. With the assistance of the central office of 
the Wisconsin State Colleges and others there have 
been prepared a series of spot announcements for 
use with local radio stations. These announcements 
are well prepared and will serve to stimulate peo- 
ple in local areas to think more seriously about the 
urgency of the teacher shortage as it affects their 
own local school. The tape mentioned above and the 
announcements are available, without cost, thru 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Because of the continuing need for an active, 
aggressive, selective recruitment program it is 
urged that the WEA continue its efforts, thru both 
an immediate and long-term program, to enlist 
good quality young people to enter the teaching 
ranks. 








A Charter for Public Education in Wisconsin 


The deliberations of the WEA Council on Edu- 
cation have revealed the need for a “Charter for 
Public Education.” Many problems are considered 
which require some coordinating element. Our poli- 
cies are too often developed without reference to 
aims, existing policies, practices, and other prac- 
tical considerations. For this reason the Council on 
Education appointed a subcommittee to develop a 
charter. 

The charter is conceived as a statement that will 
indicate the purpose of education, the scope of the 
educational program, the availability of education 
to all people, and the conditions under which this 
educational program will be most effective. Further 
definition of the contents of the charter is given 
below: 


Purpose: Should include a statement of the major 
objectives of education in Wisconsin. These objec- 
tives or purposes should be so clearly stated that a 
common understanding would be gained by profes- 
sional workers and lay people. 

Scope: Should include statements that indicate 
the desired learning and developmental opportuni- 
ties for people of all age differences, mental and 
physical differences, economic differences, social 
and ethnic differences, etc. 

Availability: Should include statements that indi- 
cate the desired nearness of facility, appropriate- 
ness of facility, legal, social, and economic support; 
and internal educational policies and practices. 

Conditions: Should include statements that indi- 
cate the desired nature of the organizational pat- 
tern, administrative practices, adequacy of support, 
public attitudes, adequacy of staff, and instruc- 
tional facilities. 

The work on this Charter is too big a project to 
be completed in one year. Tentative proposals, such 
as the above, have been submitted to the Council. 
Progress reports will be made by the subcommittee 
from time to time. The Charter is to be published 
as a Centennial Publication of the WEA in the fall 
of 1953. 


Statement of Legislative Policy 


The Council on Education acts as the policy de- 
termining body for the 23,000 teacher-members in 
the WEA. Although the Legislature will not con- 
vene until January, 1953, the Council is herein set- 
ting forth a “Statement of Legislative Policy.” 

It is agreed by all that education is a function 
of the State and that the support of public educa- 
tion is a responsibility of the State. It is recognized 
that there has been an increase, during the past 
few years, in the total number of dollars provided 
from the State level for the support of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. In like manner, it 
is true that there has been an increase in the per- 
centage of the total cost of public education borne 
by the State. However, it must continually be kept 
in mind that the purchasing power of the dollar 
has greatly declined and that the total expenditures 
in dollars have markedly increased. To illustrate: 
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the net local cost of elementary and secondary 
education, after the receipt of state aids, has in- 
creased from $46,000,000 in 1944—45 to $89,000,000 
in 1950-51. Therefore, it must be recognized that 
the State must, if it is to continue to assume its 
fair share of the total cost, look forward to mate- 
rially increasing the amounts of the State Aids to 
local school districts. 


It is also agreed that education in this uneasy 
world carries tremendous responsibilities. If our 
young people are to be educated in the skills needed 
for effective living today, if they are to be pos- 
sessed of the integrity and character so sorely 
needed today and if our youth are to be adequately 
grounded in the history, objectives, and contribu- 
tions of our democratic America, our public schools 
must be made and kept strong. 


In order to achieve these objectives the WEA 
Council sets forth this statement of legislative pol- 
icy. If it is accepted by the Representative Assem- 
bly, the officers and committees will make every 
effort to propose and support appropriate legisla- 
tion to implement it into action. The WEA is will- 
ing to work with all statewide organizations which 
have legislative committees interested in education. 


1. The Council believes that legislation should be en- 
acted to increase and equalize the borrowing power 
of school districts. 


2. The Council recognizes the principle of fiscal inde- 
pendence in the financing of education and urges that 
this principle be extended to all administrative 
boards of present and newly organized school dis- 
tricts. 

3. The State should participate in needed school build- 
ing programs when the legal borrowing capacity of 
the district has been exhausted. 

4. There should be increased participation in the finan- 
cial support of schools to provide more equalized and 
improved educational opportunities for Wisconsin 
boys and girls. he 

. The State should establish $3000 as the minimum 
annual salary for the beginning teacher who holds a 
Bachelor’s degree. 

6. State support is intended to equalize the local cost of 
education and to assist local districts in carrying out 
their local programs of education. The Council, there- 
fore, believes that State support, direct or indirect, 
should be reserved for districts which operate 
schools. 


. The Wisconsin Education Association approves the 
principle of State aid for compulsory age students, 
apprentices, and enrollees who are pursuing specific 
preparatory objectives thru vocational education. 


or 


-~I 


The Council had before it many other topics for 
discussion including such as: 
1. The relationship of the Department of Public In- 
struction to conservation education. 
2. The method of selection of the Executive Secretary. 
3. Legislative procedures of the WEA. 


4, Coordinating the efforts of statewide organizations 
interested in education. 


5. Teachers’ salaries. 


Some of these topics and others were referred to 
the proper WEA committee for further considera- 
tion and action. However, the Council at its 
Sept. 13, 1952 meeting did pass the following mo- 
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tion as a statement of policy dealing with ‘equal 
pay regardless of marital status or sex”: 


1. Ultimately salaries should be of sufficient size so 
that there would be no need for a differential in pro- 
fessional salaries for equal education and experience. 

2. There eventually should be identical maximum 
salaries. 


Respectfully submitted, 


COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 

LESTER EMANS, Chairman, Eau Claire 
CARL BERTRAM, Appleton 

WINSTON BROWN, Waukesha 

Mrs. HELEN CONLEY, Wauwatosa 
GLEN EyE, Madison 

EUNICE FISCHBACH, Milwaukee 


CLARENCE GREIBER, Madison 
EarL HANEY, Milwaukee 

R. S. IHLENFELDT, Madison 
LESLIE W. JOHNSON, Superior 
CLARICE KLINE, Waukesha 
IRENE KRONENWETTER, Wausau 
F. G. MACLACHLAN, Park Falls 
LLoyp R. MosENG, Racine 
GORDON NELSON, Maple 

ANGUS ROTHWELL, Manitowoc 
RUTH STROZINSKY, La Crosse 

L. O. TETZLAFF, Sheboygan Falls 
GEORGE E. WATSON, Madison 
Mrs. JESSIE WEED, Blue River 
Ep ZEILER, Whitefish Bay 

AMIL ZELLMER, Wisconsin Rapids 
S. R. SLADE, Wausau 


Report of Retirement Committee 


Adopted by the Representative Assembly, Nov. 6, 1952 


OUR Retirement Committee, Actuary, and Ex- 

ecutive Secretary have spent considerable time 
in working on proposed legislation for 1953. We 
are submitting six proposals for your considera- 
tion. Some of these changes were requested by a 
number of teachers and administrators and thus 
reflect those changes that quite a number of peo- 
ple were interested in. The reasons in asking for 
some of these changes were given in the September 
WEA Journal and will not be repeated here. 


Your committee again wishes to call your atten- 
tion to the effective work that teachers and admin- 
istrators did during the 1951 legislative session. 
Your letters, telegrams, and personal calls to the 
legislator in your district were most important. We 
trust that if you are interested in WEA proposals 
approved by the Representative Assembly you will 
see your legislator about the matter. Again, during 
the 1953 legislative session your cooperation and 
effort will be needed if we are to enact any pro- 
posals into law. We trust, too, that WEA members 
will also support other educational bills that ad- 
vance the welfare of education and thus make our 
schools in this state among the best in the nation. 

Before listing the proposals it might help to 
specify by subsection number the different retire- 
ment plans that were enacted in the past few years. 
We trust that this may make the meaning of some 
of the proposals that use these subsection numbers 
somewhat clearer. 


Section 42.49 subsection (3) gives the details on 
the $2.00 guarantee plan available at age 60 under 
certain conditions. It was enacted by the 1947 
Legislature. ; 


Section 42.49 subsection (3m) gives the details 
on the $2.00 guarantee plan available at ages 55 or 
60 under certain conditions. It was enacted by the 
1951 Legislature. 


Section 42.49 subsection (3c) gives the informa- 
tion on the percentage or half salary plan available 
at age 60. It was enacted by the 1951 Legislature. 
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Section 42.49 (3b) while not a retirement plan 
gives the details on how one may obtain credit for 
teaching experience in schools not included under 
the State Retirement System. At the present time 
a member may only apply for such credit under 
42.49 (8). 


Proposals 


Proposal No. 1 amends 42.49 (3b) so that a 
member may obtain credit for teaching experience 
in schools not included under the State Retirement 
System under Section 42.49 subsections (3c) and 
(38m). 

This bill if enacted would make it possible to 
attract out-of-state teachers to Wisconsin. Too 
often teachers do not care to cross state lines be- 
cause of their loss on retirement benefits. 


Proposal No. 2 if enacted into law would create 
a new subsection 42.49 (3d) and thus liberalize the 
percentage plan in the following respects: 

The minimum age requirement would be reduced 
from 60 to 55, the minimum years of teaching ex- 
perience would be reduced from 30 to 20, all of 
which must be in schools covered by the system. 
The basis for determining the average annual sal- 
ary is changed to the five years out of the last ten 
years of teaching during which the salary was 
highest or for any consecutive five years of teach- 
ing. The maximum average salary is increased 
from $4800 to $5600. If retirement takes place un- 
der age 60, the annuity shall be adjusted to the 
actuarial equivalent of the annuity calculated at 
age 60. 

Proposal No. 3 amends the death benefit provi- 
sions in Section 42.50 (1). It provides that where 
the member at date of death had qualified by reason 
of age and years of teaching experience for an in- 
creased annuity under 42.49 (3c) or (3m) the 
death benefit would be increased to the actuarial 
equivalent of the annuity the member would have 
been entitled if the member had retired on the date 
of death. In addition if the member has the right 
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to qualify years of outside teaching experience un- 
der 42.49 (3b) the beneficiary may exercise such 
right. It is provided that any excess over the 
accumulation in the retirement deposit fund shall 
be paid from the contingent fund. 


Proposal No. 4 seeks to repeal section 42.531 of 
the statutes relating to the State Retirement Sys- 
tem and affecting contract or contractual relation- 
ships created thereunder. 


Proposal No. 5 amends section 42.22 (2) to pro- 
vide that four of the six members on the State Re- 
tirement System Administration Board shall be 
members of the Public School Retirement Asso- 
ciation. 


You will note that this proposal has been 
changed to some extent from what was presented 
in the September WEA Journal. Your retirement 
Committee is recommending to the Representative 
Assembly that this change be substituted for the 
original one. The Joint Interim Committee on Pen- 
sions and the State Budget Committee have voiced 
considerable opposition to increasing the member- 
ship on this Board from six to ten members as 
originally proposed. However, your committee feels 
that four of the six members on this Board should 
be from the Public School Retirement Association 
for the reason outlined in the September WEA 
Journal. 


Proposal No. 6 if enacted into law would create 
a new subsection 42.49 (3n). This subsection would 
make the $2.00 guarantee plan available to a 
teacher after reaching age 60 with not less than 20 
years of teaching experience in schools included in 
our system. At the present time.the requirement is 
for a total of 30 years of service at least 20 of 
which must be in schools included under our 
System. 


Social Security 


As you probably know, the Joint Interim Com- 
mittee on Pensions and the State Budget Commit- 
tee of the Legislative Council have been studying 
the problem of Social Security integration. They 
will report on the same to the 1953 Legislature. 
Your Retirement Committee, Actuary, and Execu- 
tive Secretary attended a number of meetings with 
these two committees. At the present time we have 
no information as to what their recommendations 
to the legislature will be. 


Your committee believes that in a membership 
as large as ours there will naturally be a difference 
of opinion relative to social security coverage. We 
believe, however, that a careful analysis of the 
situation is needed before arriving at any conclu- 
sion. The NEA after a careful study of the matter 
believes that an adequate state retirement system 
offers the best retirement program, however, the 
NEA does not attempt to tell state organizations 
what they should do on this problem. 


At the present time, public employees who have 
their own retirement system are not eligible for 
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coverage under social security. This has not pre- 
vented the legislature in one state from repealing 
the state system and placing teachers solely under 
social security. In another state the legislature re- 
pealed the state system and placed teachers under 
social security: Then a state supplementary system 
with lowered payments and benefits from what the 
original state system provided was established. 
You may well ask what is to prevent the legislature 
in that state at some future time from repealing 
the supplementary system. 


During the last session of Congress bill H. R. 
7800 among other things proposed that public em- 
ployees who have their own retirement system be 
allowed to vote on whether they wished to be in- 
cluded under social security. Before the passage of 
the bill this provision was eliminated. It is quite 
possible that during the next session of Congress 
this matter of providing a referendum will again 
be presented. 


The method used to extend coverage under social 
security is most important. If coverage is provided 
by making the payments of benefits in addition to 
the existing state system, the appeal for social secu- 
rity would probably be greater. In this way the 
administration of each system is kept in its own 
sphere and none of the problems of integration 
would arise. Our State Retirement System was 
established long before the Social Security Law 
was enacted. Its provisions are complex and inte- 
gration with social security would not be easy. 
Some retirement systems established after the So- 
cial Security Law was enacted were created with 
integration in mind. The Joint Interim Committee 
on Pensions and the State Budget Committee have 
given us the impression that they do not favor 
making the payments and benefits of social security 
in addition to our existing State Retirement Sys- 
tem. However only their report to the legislature 
will reveal their recommendations. 


Meaning of Integration 


What is meant by integration and how does it 
function? Under integration the amount required 
by Old Age Survivors Insurance for both the em- 
ployee and the employer is deducted from what 
normally would have gone to your own retirement 
system. In the future as the rate for OASI in- 
creases even less money will accrue to your own 
system. Under such a situation you would be gradu- 
ally undermining your state system in order to 
gain social security. It should be clearly under- 
stood that under integration you would get the 
benefits of social security but you must also expect 
the benefits your state system now provides will be 
reduced. As less money is credited to your account 
in the retirement deposit fund your benefits are 
automatically reduced. In addition as you know we 
have certain guarantees in our State Retirement 
System. The financing of the guarantees requires 
additional money over and above what one has to 
his account in the retirement deposit fund. This 
money comes from the contingent fund and is con- 
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tributed by the state. Under integration would the 
state be willing to keep these guarantees in effect? 
As far as we know at this time the Joint Interim 
Committee on Pensions and the State Budget Com- 
mittee have no integrated program under consid- 
eration for teachers. 


Social Security Summary 


At the present time your Retirement Committee 
believes that: 


1. We should lend our efforts to bring about further 
improvement in our State Retirement System. 

2. Should the time come when the state and the teach- 
ers feel that social security coverage is desirable 
the WEA should suggest that it be done on the basis 
of making the payments and benefits in addition to 
the existing state systems. 

3. We have misgivings about applying social security 
thru integration because, 

a. It may be questioned whether it is good practice 
to repeal or weaken state systems in order to 
gain social security. Once started what is to pre- 
vent a further weakening or repeal of what is left 
of a state system. Eventually in some cases you 
may have only social security left. Then much of 
the work done in some states to enact and improve 
teacher retirement systems will have been in vain. 

b. At the present time your Committee has no way 
of knowing the amount of reduction that might be 
contemplated in our state system under an inte- 
grated program. 

c. Under integration you exchange some of the pay- 
ments and benefits of your own system for social 
security. There would be advantages and disad- 
vantages in such an exchange. Your Committee 
has considered these factors but it would make 
this report too long to present it at this time. 
We do not claim that the list is complete but we 
believe it covers many aspects of the situation. 
Possibly it could be printed at some future time 
if integration becomes an active issue. Unless an 
integrated program were a very liberal one and 
unless we could be assured there would be no fur- 
ther reductions in the state system in the future 
we believe the disadvantages are more numerous 
than the advantages. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION RELATIVE TO 
THE STATE RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


For Year July 1, to June 30, 1952 


Total Assets __________________$124,375,800.00 
Retirement Deposit Fund _______ 103,584,600.00 
Annuity Reserve Fund _... 14,460,933.00 
Contingent Fund __._...  8,970,000.00 


Reserve for losses ___ 2,205,210.00 
Rate of interest credited for year_ .032 
Total number paying into fund 

I I ash cise sections ce 20,354 
Number of annuitants sean 3,711 


Investment expense __-_-_--_- 43,105.00 
Administrative expense ________ 67,895.00 
Teachers’ Deposits _______--__-_- 4,638,971.00 
State Deposits to the Retirement 

(ens ae 4,495,375.00 
State Deposits to the Contingent 

Fund (Est.) - ike salem abate 500,000.00 
Estimated State Deposits to the 

Retirement Deposit Fund for 

the year July 1, 1952 to June 30, 

| reer a eT 
Estimated State Deposit to the 

Contingent Fund for the year 

July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1953 __ 550,000.00 
Interest and other income earned 

during the year 3,610,921.00 


WEA RETIREMENT COMMITTEE 


HERBERT DAHMER, Chairman, West Allis 
EpGAR BAILEY, Shorewood 
EILEEN CANTWELL, Milwaukee 
ARNOLD CHRISTENSEN, Beloit 
GEORGE DAUPLAISE, Green Bay 
FLORENCE FLINN, Superior 
MArY JEFFERY, Kenosha 
FRANK KELLER, Sturgeon Bay 
ROBERT OSTRANDER, Ellsworth 
KENNETH SAGER, Appleton 
ALICE SUNSTROM, Marinette 


Report of Welfare Committee 


Adopted by the Representative Assembly, Nov. 6, 1952 


T IS almost axiomatic these days that people are 

intensely interested in security. Teachers need a 
sense of security. All phases of teacher welfare are 
of considerable concern to your Welfare Com- 
mittee. 

The Teachers’ Creed, which was adopted by the 
Representative Assembly, has been completed and 
mailed to administrators and principals thruout 
the state. Additional copies are to be printed so 
that all teachers will have a copy. The committee 
has felt the need for guiding principles which 
teachers should follow in their professional rela- 
tionships. We sincerely recommend that the Creed 
finds a prominent place in the office and classroom. 
The booklet for personal records, which contains 
the Creed and a place for all important teacher rec- 
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ords, has been printed and will be distributed in 
the very near future. 

The committee is also makitig a study of teacher 
contracts. There is a feeling that a uniform teach- 
ers’ contract would be desirable so that controver- 
sies between teachers and boards of education can 
be reduced. It is also felt that the contract should 
include; (a) identification of parties; (b) legal 
capacity of parties; (c) consideration; (d) dates 
and duration; (e) place of service and assignment ; 
(f) termination of contract; (g) inclusion of 
school laws and regulations or reference thereto. 
Continued study is needed in order to determine 
the feasibility and practibility of uniform teacher 
contracts. 

The Welfare Committee favors amending the 
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sick-leave law to provide at least 10 days in one 
year accumulative to at least 60 days of unused 
leave. Also, to give the benefits of the continuing 
contract and sick-leave laws to county normal 
school faculties. 


For years your Welfare Committee has devoted 
a great deal of time to the development of a sound 
insurance plan which will provide an uninterrupted 
income when disability strikes, and eliminate the 
constant financial worry connected with unexpected 
sicknesses and accidents. The Insurance Plan ap- 
proved by the WEA continues to grow. The com- 
mittee approved a new plan presented by a repre- 
sentative of the Washington National Insurance 
Company which includes a dependency feature. All 
administrators and presidents of locals received 
letters explaining the Washington National Insur- 
ance Company Package Plan. The company has 
again loaned several trained group representatives 
to assist its home staff in holding meetings thruout 
the state during the months of September and 
October. 


According to the policy of the WEA, the Welfare 
Committee played an important part in helping to 
solve difficult problems at La Crosse and Oshkosh. 
The Superintendent of La Crosse requested the 
Welfare Committee to sit in on a hearing of the 
Board of Education and Council. Interference of a 
board member which created a working atmos- 
phere of intrigue and connivance resulted in the 
resignation of the superintendent. Mr. Plenzke, 
representing the Welfare Committee, attended the 
meeting. It is the general feeling of the committee 
that the WEA interest in the problem had a defi- 
nite effect upon the council and school board. 


A request also came from the Oshkosh Educa- 
tion Association for help concerning the dismissal 
of a teacher without stated reasons. Also, the 
school board reacted stubbornly and defiantly to 
inquiries. On May 2, 1952, the Executive Commit- 
tee of the WEA authorized the President, Chair- 
man of the Welfare Committee, and the Executive 
Secretary to meet with the Executive Committee of 
the OEA and take such action as is consistent with 
the objectives of the WEA. At this meeting the 
committee secured information concerning a most 
difficult situation. It was the opinion of the OFA 
and the WEA representatives, after cooperative 
analysis, that the WEA was in a position to help. 


The WEA Executive Secretary requested a meet- 
ing with the board of education and received an 
immediate reply that the board was calling a spe- 
cial meeting. It was a most trying and difficult 
meeting. Nevertheless the WEA representatives 
stood firm on principles. It is the general impres- 
sion that the interest displayed by the WEA will 
do much to improve the local condition. 


Your committee requests that all welfare prob- 
lems clear the local first. Should the local welfare 
committee desire help it can readily be referred to 
the WEA Welfare Committee. 
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The Committee takes this opportunity to express 
appreciation for the help and guidance received 
from our President, Mr. Johnson, and our Execu- 
tive Secretary, Mr. O. H. Plenzke. 


The committee recommends continued study on 
the following welfare problems: 


1. A comprehensive study of teacher security. Teachers 
need a sense of security. They need security in their 
positions—freedom from fear of losing a position. 


2. A comprehensive study of teacher load which result- 
ing data shall be used in the development of criteria 
to guide administrators’ teacher assignments. 


3. Handbooks for teachers. At present the committee 
is making a study of various handbooks secured from 
city and county administrators. 


4. Teacher contracts. 
Respectfully submitted, 


WELFARE COMMITTEE 
Harry HANSON, Chairman, Sun Prairie 
CHESTER CROWELL, Shell Lake 
Mrs. INGA FIRNSTAHL, Marshfield 
CHAs. R. GAUL, Milwaukee 
ADELE HILTGEN, Sheboygan 
SHERBURN LIBAL, Marinette 
JOHN McDowWELL, Madison 

RutH MCNALLY, Milwaukee 
MARGARET Scott, Antigo 

MABEL STIMER, Tomahawk 





The WEA staff wishes for all of you 
Q Merry Christmas 


and 


A Happy New Year 
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The American Way of Publishing .. . 


Your Safeguard Against Subversion in Textbooks 


Dear John: 

You are quite right when you 
say that the textbook publishers 
should be concerned about cur- 
rent criticisms of schools and 
schoolbooks. They are concerned 
—very much so. They’re used to 
criticism of their product. They 
thrive on it. But the volume of 
criticism they’re getting now and 
the nature of it are unusual, to 
put it mildly. As you point out, 
the principal aim of the critics 
seems to be to prove that text- 
books are “collectivist” in doc- 


’ trine and “subversive.” 


You have suggested that I give 
you some information about the 
way textbooks are made—about 
authors, editors, and publishers 
—which might be helpful in case 
some of the books you are using 
are charged with being collectiv- 
ist or subversive. Before doing 
that I’d like to say that I know 
of no community in which there 
seems to be less likelihood of such 
trouble than in yours. You have 
an excellent and representative 
PTA citizen’s committee working 
with you and the school commit- 
tee. As a result of the study they 
have made you’ve materially 
strengthened your social studies 
program, and the people of your 
community are apparently 100% 
behind it. They are satisfied that 
the aim of the books and of your 
teachers is to make strong, loyal, 
intelligent American citizens of 
the boys and girls in your schools. 
You have a topnotch public rela- 
tions program, and you don’t 
need to fear any kind of flare-up 
in your town. 

I agree with you, however, that 
to review some of the details of 


Editor’s Note 


The American Textbook Publishers 
Institute is a voluntary non-profit or- 
ganization of the leading publishers of 
school and college text and reference 
books. Naturally they are concerned 
with the attacks on textbooks. In re- 
sponse to frequent requests from 
school people for information this let- 
ter was written by one of its members 
to a school superintendent. 
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In some communities peddlers of fear with ulterior 


motives and sincere though misguided individuals 


have tried to undermine the people’s confidence in 


their public schools. What do publishers think? 


the business of making and sup- 
plying the schools with textbooks 
may be very pertinent right now. 
Then you can judge for yourself 
what chance there is that the pub- 
lishers could get away with sub- 
versive teaching in their text- 
books, even if they wanted to. 
Naturally, I’ve tried to limit my 
story to those aspects of publish- 
ing which seem to me to have 
some direct bearing on the ques- 
tion. 

First, what about the publish- 
ers themselves? What kind of 
people are they, and where do 
they stand on this issue? 

Well, they are typical Amer- 
ican small business men—con- 
servative on the whole, and, be- 
cause of their experience with 
textbook publishing as a business, 
very strongly in favor of Amer- 
ican free enterprise. They are 
running their businesses for a 
profit, under about as keen and 
free competitive conditions as ex- 
ist anywhere. Many of them are 
part owners of the firms which 
they direct and are immediately 
responsible for their own publish- 
ing policies. 

I’ve called the publisher a small 
business man, because that is pre- 
cisely what he is. In 1950 our 
total public school business 
amounted to ninety-six million 
dollars. This total was divided 
among 70 to 80 different and 
highly independent publishing 
companies, none of them in any 
sense a goliath. That means an 
average of a little more than a 
million dollars apiece for annual 
income, little better than chicken 
feed as big business goes today. 
I mention this to point up the fact 
that there is nothing even re- 


sembling control by any one firm 
or by any consolidation or group- 
ing of firms. No one publisher 
today comes even close to monop- 
olizing any single field of publish- 
ing, and I see no evidence or pros- 
pect that this could happen. 
But, to get back to the person- 
ality of the textbook publisher 
for a moment, he doesn’t want 
any un-American or communistic 
tampering with the schools. 
There is no one I know who 
would be more concerned or dis- 
turbed to discover that textbooks 
were being used as a medium for 
subversive teaching. All in all, 
the American textbook publisher 
is a pretty good citizen, sincere 
and loyal. He belongs neither to 
the ultra conservatives nor to the 
ultra liberals, but goes his own 
way, which takes him mostly 
down the middle of the road. 
I’m sure that the agents or pro- 
moters of subversive doctrine are 
not going to find any easy open- 
ings in the ranks of the publish- 
ers themselves. Now let’s see 
whether as much can be said for 
the way the publisher goes about 
the business of getting his books. 
How does he know what books 
he wants to publish? He knows 
he doesn’t want to publish any 
book for which there’s no mar- 
ket. Consequently he must know 
in a good deal of detail just what 
the needs are in a particular field 
in which he is thinking of pub- 
lishing. He has long since discov- 
ered that one more new book, not 
really distinguishable from the 
books already available, is not 
likely to pay dividends. 
Fortunately, he has at his dis- 
posal the means of keeping a 
close and accurate check on edu- 
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cational needs as they develop. He 
depends upon his sales force to 
act as a continuing and sensitive 
liaison with the field. You know 
that the bookmen who call on you 
want to know a hundred and one 
things — about curriculum 
changes, specific school problems, 
new teaching devices, your opin- 
ion of this or that piece of in- 
structional material. Perhaps you 
have suspected that what they 
learn from you gets back to the 
home office and its editorial de- 





... publishers ... depend on editors... 


partment. When you take into 
account the fact that each of 
some 1200 textbook salesmen is 
calling on several hundred school 
people during the course of a 
year, you can see that publishers’ 
estimates of national trends are 
based on the opinion and advice 
of literally thousands of teachers. 
It is they who invite his atten- 
tion to opportunities for making 
better and more successful text- 
books—better both in method and 
in content. 


Again there would seem to be 
small chance here for any pur- 
veyor of subversion to get in his 
dirty work. Let’s consider, then, 
the authors that the publisher 
employs to write his books. Who 
are they? 

As you know, they are almost 
always teachers. The writing of 
a textbook or series of textbooks 
is such a specialized and technical 
business that no author or group 
of authors has much chance of 
producing a successful manu- 
script unless it has been planned 
and developed from the start in 
close collaboration with a pub- 
lisher and his editors. The day 
has long since passed when the 
publisher could hope to receive 
without solicitation and in fin- 
ished form the manuscript of a 
successful textbook. 

Since the publisher is respon- 
sible for choosing his authors, we 
ought to consider what criteria 
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he uses in his selection. Here they 
are, as I know them: To write a 
successful textbook your author 
must be a good teacher—prefer- 
ably an expert. He should also be 
an expert in the subject matter 
with which he is dealing. And, 
negatively, he must not be in any 
sense a fanatic about either 
method or subject matter. Insight 
and ingenuity are the watch- 
words so far as method is con- 
cerned; for subject matter we 
must have accuracy, balance, per- 
spective, and objectivity. 

When you stop to think that a 
publisher must sink anywhere 
from ten thousand to three quar- 
ters of a million dollars in plates, 
art work, engravings, editorial 
time, tryouts, and publicity for 
any new publication, you can be- 
lieve that he doesn’t sign up for 
his authors carelessly. He’s got 
to produce a book that will sell 
or he won’t long remain solvent. 
In these circumstances, how 
much chance has a potential au- 
thor or group of authors, bent on 
subversion, to crash the gate of 
the commercial textbook pub- 
lisher? 

What is true of authors is 
equally true of an editorial staff. 
The publisher must be able to de- 
pend on his editors absolutely. 
Screwballs of any kind need not 
apply. Many textbook editors are 
former teachers. Many have also 
sold textbooks and are thoroughly 
familiar with the market for 
which they are helping to make 
books. All must share the pub- 
lisher’s concern to make books 
that are salable, that do a better 
teaching job, and that avoid ex- 
tremes or bias in point of view. 
A communistic editor on the staff 
of a textbook publisher would 
neither last long nor get far. In 
the nature of things he would be 
detected almost immediately. 

You’ve undoubtedly heard pub- 
lishers do some enthusiastic boast- 
ing about their authors — and 
quite properly. But I think you’ll 
agree that we are pretty consist- 
ent in asking you to judge a book 
on its own merits. We know that 
you’re not going to use a bad 
book just because you happen to 
think well of its author. Con- 
versely, I am sure that no one 
who is genuinely and construc- 


tively interested in schools and in 
education is going to condemn a 
book because he doesn’t happen 
to like the author. He’ll let the 
book speak for itself. 

I’ve mentioned the importance 
of making a book salable. What 
makes it salable? A thousand and 
one things, but two are especially 
important. It must meet with the 
approval of the teachers who are 
to use it and it must be accept- 
able to the communities which 
support the schools in which it is 
used. We think of textbooks as 
tools of teaching. As a tool any 
book must be designed to do a 
particular job. In judging its sal- 
ability we have to keep asking 
ourselves, “Does it do the partic- 
ular job it is designed to do bet- 
ter than other books on the mar- 
ket and is the job it does one that 
the school and the community 
want done?” 


I suppose it’s hard for a lay- 
man to look at a textbook as a 
whole. Unfortunately, too few 
laymen look at textbooks at all. 
I can’t help thinking that there 
would be a lot more constructive 
criticism of textbooks if the crit- 
ics would try honestly to find out 
what any book is trying to do 
and what its over-all impact is 
likely to be on the student who 
uses it. In 32 years of publishing 
I’ve read a lot of poor textbooks 
in manuscript or in published 
form but I have yet to see one 
about which I could convince my- 
self that the author’s intent was 
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. “climate of opinion”... 


the corruption of youth in any 
way, shape, or manner. 

There’s no need for me to tell 
you anything about the selling 
side of the publisher’s operation, 
but there is one point I want to 
make which doesn’t always have 
the attention it deserves. Prob- 
ably no other national product 
gets the critical screening that is 
given to school textbooks. Think 
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of the number of individual 
teachers, supervisors, educational 
and lay committees who must ex- 
amine and approve a textbook be- 
fore it can come into wide gen- 
eral use. It must receive what 
amounts to a vote of confidence 
from a very large segment of the 
teaching profession. Think, too, 
of the critical review which 
teachers give a book in the course 
of teaching it for a year. Any 
publisher I know would consider 
it the height of folly to try to 
put anything over on his custom- 
ers even if his professional integ- 
rity would let him. 


And now let’s see if I can add 
this up: In view of the way text- 
books are planned, produced, and 
distributed, I don’t see how they 
can be successfully used as a 
means of introducing subversive 
doctrine into the schools. In fact, 
I can’t imagine a less promising 
medium, if your object is the cor- 
ruption of youth. The job could 
be done only if most of the teach- 
ers of the country, most of the 
authors, the salesmen, the ed- 
itors, the publishers and even 
substantial portions of the tax- 
paying public joined in a giant 
conspiracy to do it. 

Then we have to ask ourselves, 
“What’s all the shouting about? 
How did these charges of subver- 
sion in textbooks get started any- 
how?” There’s no one easy an- 
swer to these questions but let 
me try to list some of the factors 
which I believe are responsible. 


1. Textbooks are not perfect. 
There isn’t a book on the market 
that hasn’t been criticized in one 
way or another, by teachers, re- 
viewers, school officials or laymen. 
In fact, it is sound, sincere criti- 
cism of textbooks that is our best 
hope of making better textbooks. 


2. People are taking a greater 
interest in their schools, and I 
know you will agree that this is 
all to the good. But interest in ed- 
ucation easily becomes emotional, 
particularly if it is resisted or re- 
sented by school people, as it 
sometimes is. And when emotions 
are aroused, someone is likely to 
be looking for a scapegoat. Text- 
books are often serving as the 
scapegoat, and school systems are 
being condemned for real or fan- 
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cied inadequacies of the books 
they are using. 

3. Professional agitators, more 
interested in the cost of education 
than in its value, are taking ad- 
vantage of the awakened public 
interest in education and of the 
fear of communism that has 
swept the country. Some of them 
actually appear to be opposed to 
public education. Many of them 
strangely support the view that 
we should do away with attempts 
to develop democratic attitudes 
and ideals in our schools and 
should substitute the authoritar- 
ian teaching methods employed 
by the Nazis and the Commu- 
nists. 














Think of number who... approve . 


The agitators know that you 
can never get complete agreement 
on interpretations of American 
history. They know that it is 
practically impossible for anyone 
to write a social studies textbook 
which, in all its emphases and 
opinions, is completely satisfac- 
tory to everyone. And they have 
found it easy to twist, warp, and 
misrepresent the author’s text by 
lifting from context, by quoting 
inaccurately, by reading into the 
text meanings that are actually 
not there. Their tactics have not 
been completely ineffective, and 
many a fair-minded citizen, for 
lack of reliable information, has 
concluded that it is his duty to 
investigate the textbooks of his 
community. 

4. Textbooks, particularly so- 
cial studies textbooks, are writ- 
ten in what might be called a 
“climate of opinion.” You would 
expect to find in a world history, 
published in the middle forties, 
statements about Russia, our mil- 
itary ally, which would not be 
made today about Russia, our 


“cold war’ enemy. Emphases in 
social studies texts of the depres- 
sion years are not the same as 
those in social studies texts of 
today. Changes in both the cli- 
mate of opinion and the march 
of events call for frequent revi- 
sion of social studies materials. 
Unfortunately, however, schools 
have been slow to see to it that 
their books in history, govern- 
ment, economics, and sociology 
are up to date. Publishers, too, 
may have been slow to revise 
their books. Until recently, they 
have perhaps not been sufficiently 
aware of the quick changes in the 
climate of opinion which have 
been induced by the present ideo- 
logical conflict. We should also 
face the fact that in many in- 
stances the schools have been 
forced by the supposed economy 
of long-term adoption contracts 
to retain in use books which only 
the most expert teaching can rec- 
oncile to marked changes in the 
climate of opinion. The use of 
such out-dated books makes the 
schools vulnerable. The profes- 
sional agitator knows it and 
makes the most of it. 

Now, there is just one more 
question to ask: “What are these 
criticisms and attacks likely to 
lead to? Are the professional agi- 
tators going to succeed in ruin- 
ing our schools, as has been sug- 
gested ?” 

I believe that what happens 
depends largely on the way we— 
the school people and the publish- 
ers—meet the issue. I am sure 
you will agree that we want 
people to take an interest in our 
schools and in our textbooks. We 
know that both are far from per- 
fect however good they may seem 
to us, and we know that sound, 
constructive criticism is essen- 
tial to continued growth and 
improvement. 

The biggest mistake we can 
make in the heat of the present 
controversy is to assume that 
every criticism of a textbook or 
of a school procedure is unwar- 
ranted and is to be looked upon 
and treated as an “attack.” Per- 
haps it may fairly be said that 
the professional agitators are at- 
tacking our schools. Their attacks 
can be effective, however, only if 
they are supported by substantial 
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groups of honest, sincere citizens 
who have the welfare of the 
schools genuinely at heart. To 
fight such citizens, to assume at 
the start that they are insincere 
rather than misguided is to 
strengthen them in their convic- 
tion that the professional agita- 
tors are right and we are wrong. 

I am sure that textbook pub- 
lishers endorse this point of view. 
They are, furthermore, ready to 
help you where factual state- 
ments about specific books and 
authors can be useful in meeting 
criticisms. The American Text- 
book Publishers Institute is serv- 
ing as a clearing house for such 
statements and will supply you 
with information if it is available 
in their files. If not, they will pass 
your requests along to the appro- 
priate publishers. By working 
together in this way, perhaps we 
can meet unwarranted attacks 
more effectively and gain the sup- 
port of citizens who want nothing 
less than the best books for their 
schools. 

In any event, I hope that we 
can all show the same confidence 
in the integrity and common 
sense of the American public that 
you have shown in your commu- 
nity. If we can treat the public 
as partners in this over-all job 
of public education and give them 
the opportunity to participate in 
the solution of school and text- 
book problems which is their 
right, much good may come out 
of the present controversy. Their 
criticisms will then be based on 
understanding rather than on 
emotion and propaganda, and 
such criticisms can well lead, not 
just to loyal public support, but 
to better books and better schools. 

Yours sincerely, 
BILL 


WEA Honor Koll 


In the adjoining columns we 
are publishing the list of school 
systems which have 100 per cent 
membership in the WEA as of 
Dec. 1. In the October Journal we 
published the names of _ the 
schools which had attained that 
goal by Oct. 1. If your school is 
100 per cent and the name has not 
appeared, please write us. 
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CITIES 
Abbotsford 
Albany 
Algoma 
Alma Center 
Almond 
Alvin 
Amery 
Antigo 
Arena 
Arlington 
Ashland 
Auburndale 
Avoca 


Baraboo 
Balsam Lake 
Barron 

Bear Creek 
Beaver Dam 
Berlin 
Birchwood 
Black River Falls 
Blanchardville 
Bloomer 
Bloomington 
Blue River 
Bonduel 
Bowler 
Boyceville 
Brandon 
Brooklyn 
Bruce 
Burlington 


Cadott 
Cambria 
Cambridge 
Campbellsport 
Casco 
Cashton 
Cassville 
Cecil 
Cedarburg 
Centuria 
Chetek 
Chilton 
Chippewa Falls 
Clear Lake 
Clinton 
Clintonville 
Cobb 

Colby 
Cornell 
Crandon 
Cudahy 
Cumberland 


Darien 
Darlington 
Deerfield 
DeForest 
Delavan 
Downer 
Doylestown 


Eagle River 
Edgar 

East DePere 
Edgerton 
Elcho 
Elkhorn 
Elmwood 
Ellsworth 
Elroy 
Evansville 
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Fall Creek 
Fall River 
Fairchild 
Fennimore 
Fish Creek 
Flora Rock 
Fox Lake 
Frederic 
Freisland 


Galesville 
Gillette 
Glenwood City 
Goodman 
Grantsburg 
Greendale 
Greenwood 


Hartford 
Hilbert 
Highland 
Hillsboro 
Hollandale 
Horicon 
Hortonville 
Howards Grove 
Hudson 


Iola 

Iron Belt 
Iron River 
Ithaca 


Jefferson 
Juda 
Juneau 


Kaukauna 
Kendall 
Kewaunee 
Kiel 
Kohler 


La Farge 
Lake Geneva 
Lake Mills 
Lancaster 
Lena 
Livingston 
Lomira 

Lone Rock 
Loyal 


Manitowoc 
Marathon 
Markesan 
Marinette 
Marion 
Marshfield 
Mauston 
Mayville 
Melrose 
Menasha 
Menomonee Falls 
Merrill 
Milltown 
Milton—Milton 
Junction 
Mineral Point 
Mishicot 
Monroe 
Mosinee 
Montfort 
Monticello 
Mukwonago 
Muscoda 


Necedah 

Neenah 

Nekoosa 

New Auburn 
New Lisbon 

New London 

New Richmond 
North Fond du Lac 


Oconomowoc 
Oconto Falls 
Ontario 
Oostburg 


Pardeeville 

Park Falls 
Pewaukee 
Phelps 

Pittsville 
Plymouth 
Portage 

Port Edwards 
Port Washington 
Potosi 

Poynette 

Prairie du Chien 
Pulaski 


Random Lake 
Readstown 
Ridgeway 

Rio 

Ripon 

River Falls 
Rosendale 
Rosholt 
Rudolph 


St. Croix Falls 
Sauk City 
Seymour 
Sharon 
Shawano 
Sheboygan 
Sheboygan Falls 
Shell Lake 
Shiocton 
Shorewood 
Slinger 
Somerset 
South Wayne 
Spooner 
Stanley 
Stevens Point 
Stockbridge 
Stoughton 
Sturgeon Bay 
Sun Prairie 


Taylor 

Tomah 
Tomahawk 
Tigerton 
Tomorrow River 
Turtle Lake 


Union Grove 


Valders 
Viola 


Wabeno 
Waldo 
Walworth 
Washburn 
Waterford 
Waukesha 


Waunakee 
Waupaca 
Waupun 
Wautoma 
Wauwatosa 
Wausau 
Wausaukee 
West Bend 
Westboro 
Westby 

West De Pere 
Westfield 
West Lima 
West Milwaukee 
West Salem 
Weyerhauser 
Weyauwega 
Whitefish Bay 
Whitewater 
Wild Rose 
Wilmot 
Williams Bay 
Wisconsin River 
Wittenberg 
Wrightstown 
Wyocena 


COUNTIES 


Barron 
Chippewa 
Columbia 
Douglas 
Florence 
Fond du Lac 
Forest 
Grant 
Green 
Iowa 
Jefferson 
Kewaunee 
Monroe 
Pepin 
Price , 
Richland 
St. Croix 
Sauk 
Walworth 
Waushara 
Winnebago 


CO. NORMALS 


Barron 
Columbia 
Door—Kewaunee 
Green 

Marinette 
Outagamie 
Richland 

Sauk 


COLLEGES 
Whitewater 
Stout Institute 


VOCATIONAL 
West Allis 


OTHERS 

Dept. of Public In- 
struction 

Dunn Co. School of 
Agriculture 

Norris Foundation 

Wisconsin School 
for Deaf 

Wisconsin Child 
Center 
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... many technicolor films available ... 


IRECT and indirect teaching 

occur simultaneously in all 
English classes. Communication 
skills are taught directly while 
the materials used to teach these 
skills make up the subject mat- 
ter of indirect teaching. 

Mary’s mother baked a cake— 
how to change a tire—what I did 
on my vacation. This heterogene- 
ous hodge-podge of miscellany is 
absorbed or deflected by students 
each year in the indirect or 
oblique teaching of English. The 
subject matter of speeches, 
themes, and grammar drills is 
often totally disregarded as the 
techniques and mechanics are 
stressed. 

Oblique teaching should be as 
carefully planned and directed as 
are the fundamentals of gram- 
mar, composition, and speech. 


Springboard for Subject Matter 


Try conservation as a spring- 
board for the subject matter of 
indirect teaching and you’ll have 
a unified purpose and direction. 


Conservation Via English 


Jules M. Rosenthal 


English Teacher, Wisconsin Dells High School 
Wisconsin Dells, Wisconsin 


vation Department willingly ex- 
tends in the form of films and 
literature, oblique teaching of 
sound conservation practices is 
simplified. 

The many technicolor films 
available on request from the 


Madison office are stimulating 
cores for group discussions, indi- 
vidual talks, or written themes. 
Well written pamphlets on nu- 
merous phases of wildlife and 
forestry, when mimeographed in 
consecutive numbered sentences 
rather than paragraph form, 
serve as excellent syntax drill 
material. 


Conservation Bulletin 


The film, New Forests on Idle 
Acres, for example, was used by 
the freshmen English class at 
Wisconsin Dells in the following 
way: a group of six students and 
the instructor previewed the film 
deciding which points should be 
stressed, what additional infor- 
mation would be desirable, and 
which terms would need clarifi- 
cation. This group presented 
their information to the class, 
using the panel technique, before 
showing the film. After the 
movie, the panel leader opened 


Since conservation is really every educator’s job 


English teachers can contribute a great deal by 


using conservation material, both written and pictorial, 


in their daily assignments. 


Such ideas as: good management 
of natural resources—how to pre- 
vent forest fires—soil erosion on 
my farm, will supplant the use- 
less, rambling material mentioned 
above. 

The great need for an under- 
standing of conservation and its 
function as a lifebelt for our na- 
tion’s economy has never been 
more urgent. With the coopera- 
tion that our Wisconsin Conser- 
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the discussion to the class using 
a few prepared questions for 
priming. Another use of films in- 
volves the same procedure with 
the substitution of written themes 
based on students’ related per- 
sonal experiences rather than 
group discussion. 


Skills Developed 


Other skills which have sprung 
from the conservation films are 


numerous: class written and pro- 
duced radio skits dramatizing the 
importance of conservation—de- 
bates on the conservation vs. sen- 
timentalism t h em e—individual 
oral talks and demonstrations 
drawn from students’ experience 
with wildlife and forestry. 

Such titles as: Starvation 
Stalks the Deer, Wildfowl in Slow 
Motion, Wisconsin Song Birds, 
Muskies for the Future, Pond 
Life, Wisconsin Wild Flowers, 
Trees for Tomorrow, Firemen of 
the Forests, The Web of Life, 
Canoe Country, The Making of a 
Shooter, and Tight Lines are in- 
dicative of the wide variety and 
universal appeal of these movies. 

Films, slides, and photographs 
can be obtained by writing Vis- 
ual Aids Library, Wisconsin Con- 
servation Department, 314 State 
Office Building, Madison 2, Wis. 

When material for grammar 
drills is needed, the articles in the 
Wisconsin Conservation Bulletin 
are an excellent source. Articles 
like S. P. Ringstad’s, When, 
Where, Why, and How Do Forest 
Fires Start?, in the October 1951 
issue, can be copied in numbered 
sentence form, mimeographed, 
and parsed by students who will 
not only directly learn the skills 
of grammar, but also indirectly 
absorb sound conservation prac- 
tices. 

Conservation is every teacher’s 
job, not just the science depart- 
ment’s. Wisconsin has an ideal 
conservation pledge: “I give my 
pledge as an American to defend 
from waste, to work for wise use 
and good management of my 
country’s natural resources—its 
soil and minerals, its forests, 
waters, and wildlife.” If we are 
to make it a working reality, 
we’ve got to score from every 
conceivable angle. And one of the 
best firing positions is that of 
the English teacher using conser- 
vation materials obliquely as he 
teaches communication skills 
directly. 














12 Delegates to NEA Convention 
Will Be Chosen by WEA Members 


HE 1950 Representative As- 

sembly voted that 12 dele- 
gates from the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association to the NEA 
annual convention be elected by 
direct ballot. The Executive Com- 
mittee directed that the two be 
elected by WEA members from 
each district as shown on the ac- 
companying map. 

The 1953 convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association will 
be held in Miami Beach, Florida, 
June 28—July 3. 

A person may be nominated by 
a petition signed by no less than 
20 WEA members which nomi- 
nating petition shall be sent to 
the Executive Secretary of WEA, 
404 Insurance Building, Madison 
3, Wis., and must be received by 


Caldwell Named 
UNESCO Delegate 


Sarah C. Caldwell, president of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion, was appointed a member of 
the U. S. Delegation to the 
Seventh General Conference of 
UNESCO which met in Paris re- 
cently. President Truman ap- 
pointed the delegation which in- 
cluded a senator, representatives 
of the Federal Government, and 
leaders in the field of education, 
science, and cultural activities. 
President Caldwell represented 
the public schools of the nation 
at the conference. 


Other members of the delega- 
tion included: Howland H. Sar- 
geant, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs and 
chairman of the group; Luther 
H. Evans, Librarian of Congress; 
Senator Charles M. Tobey; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt, secretary general, National 
Catholic Educational Association 
and director of education, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. 
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him not later than January 20, 
twelve o’clock noon. Be sure that 
the nominee is a member of the 
NEA and willing to serve if 
elected. Also consult the map to 
be certain that the person nomi- 
nated and the signers who sub- 
mit the name reside in the same 
district. 


Ballot in February Journal 


In the February Journal the 
persons nominated for each dis- 
trict will be listed. It will include 
ballots for each district which 
can be clipped from the page and 
upon which each WEA member 
can write the names of two per- 
sons nominated in his or her dis- 
trict. The ballot shall be sent to 
the WEA Executive Secretary 


and be received by him not later 
than March 11, twelve o’clock 
noon. Ballots will then be counted 
and the results announced. 

Conducting the nominations 

and elections thru the Journal 
was decided upon by the Execu- 
tive Committee for several rea- 
sons. It precludes the necessity 
of circularizing the entire mem- 
bership, carries the information 
to all members, obviates the dis- 
tribution of ballots by local asso- 
ciations to its members, and saves 
an inestimable amount of expense 
and time in packaging and mail- 
ing. 

Special attention is drawn to 

these points at this time: 

1. Adhere to strict boundaries in 
nominating. 

2. Be sure that a nominating peti- 
tion is signed by no less than 20 
WEA members. 

3. Since mail may be delayed be sure 
to mail the nomination early 
enough to assure its arrival in the 
office of the Executive Secretary 
no later than noon of January 20. 

4, Be on the alert for the list of the 
nominees in the February Journal. 
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Education in the 1953 Legislature 


HE legislature convenes January 14. Since the 

last session the Legislative Council and its var- 
ious subcommittees have conducted hearings and 
carried on numerous investigations preparatory 
to 1953. The subcommittee on education has stud- 
ied proposals, reviewed the recommendations of 
the special committee to recodify the school laws, 
and will make its recommendations. Proposals 
have also been submitted by the state superintend- 
ent. Definite and clear cut decisions on these items 
may be ready by the opening of the session. Which- 
ever way viewed, education will again occupy a 
prominent position on the calendars. As far as 
organization is concerned the legislature will be 
practically the same in party power, leadership, 
and committee chairmanships. The chairmanship 
of the Assembly committee will change, however, 
since the incumbent goes to the Senate. 

Lower state treasury balances indicate appro- 
priation bills will receive special scrutiny. Depart- 
ment budget hearings before the Governor and 
Budget Director began November 24. On the basis 
of these hearings the Governor will present his 
budget to the lawmakers. 


Legislative Programs Elsewhere 


An examination of the legislative programs of 
other state associations shows a marked similar- 
ity in predominant educational problems. Some 
unusually interesting subjects will be introduced 
here and there but the chief measures have a famil- 
iar ring in Wisconsin. Heading the list of legisla- 
tive objectives are increases in teacher salary 
schedules and setting higher state minimum levels 
This outranks all. Next in line is improvement of 
retirement systems, followed closely by increased 
state school aids, higher certification standards, 
and state aid for school building construction. 
Higher bonding limits are also in the plans. One 
state will attempt to have local taxes levied upon 
state equalized valuation instead of assessed valu- 
ation. 

Comparisons of state legislative programs point 
out that Wisconsin’s concerns are not peculiar to 
it but follow a general pattern. 

California reports a spectacular rise in state 
support. At the November 4 election aid to local 
districts was increased $70,000,000 a year by a 
majority of 1,300,000 votes and a state bond issue 
to provide $185,000,000 in loans and grants to 
impoverished districts for school construction piled 
up a majority of more than 2,000,000 votes. 


Retirement Bills Ready 


On November 13 the WEA Retirement Commit- 
tee had what persumably was its last meeting with 
the Joint Survey Committee on Retirement Systems 
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before the legislature convenes on January 14. The 
actuary and legal counsel were present. The actu- 
ary again reviewed the provisions of WEA bills, 
submitted estimates of costs, and offered minor 
modifications previously agreed to by the commit- 
tee. He also presented retirement amendments 
affecting the Milwaukee system. 

If the retirement program is to be successful it 
is necessary that all members have a thoro grasp 
of the proposals which are outlined in the report 
of the WEA committee appearing in this issue. 
Local associations and administrators can assist 
materially by explaining the bills to their legisla- 
tors before they depart for the session. The six 
bills will be introduced early. 


Integration of Teachers Surtax a Possibility 

Abolition of the teachers surtax on incomes as 
a separately calculated tax may get serious con- 
sideration. The Tax Committee of the Legislative 
Council has come up with several proposals to sim- 
plify income tax forms and procedures. In the re- 
port of a subcommittee it is suggested to integrate 
the surtax rates with normal rates. According to 
the tentative rate tables the surtax rate shows up 
as an increased normal tax rate in the fourth $1000 
bracket where it now takes effect. 

Members of the State Retirement System, in 
analyzing this new plan, will naturally be inter- 
ested in preserving certain safeguards operating 
under the present law. Chiefly, they will insist upon 
a proper and adequate sharing of revenues. Also, 
that in case the proceeds are insufficient the state 
make up the deficiency. We have consulted officers 
of the Legislative Council and the Department of 
Taxation about these important phases of the pro- 
posed change and were given assurance that pri- 
ority of settlement and other protective provisions 
will be included. Final action upon the tax recom- 
mendations will be taken in December. WEA mem- 
bers will be kept informed upon developments. 


Retired Teachers 

Another attempt to draft .a bill for increased 
benefits to retired teachers which will stand a 
court test has received wide publicity. The Gover- 
nor and Attorney-General have voiced their con- 
cern about the plight of these retirants and are 
anxious to present remedial legislation which will 
meet the objections of the Supreme Court in the 
recent case. A conference with the office of the 
attorney-general discloses a genuine desire to 
frame a bill which will be practical and constitu- 
tional. Admittedly it is a difficult task but they 
are exploring and investigating numerous possi- 
bilities. The WEA joins the retired teachers in 
the hope that a way may be found. 
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The Teacher’s Stake 
In Reorganization 


HOULD the teacher in Wis- 
S consin be interested in the re- 
organization of school districts? 

Would you as a Wisconsin 
teacher consider important a 
problem which affects directly the 
teaching conditions of about a 
quarter of the total number of 
teachers of Wisconsin? Such a 
problem is reorganization in Wis- 
consin. 

Are you one of about 5000 Wis- 
consin’s elementary and high 
school teachers who teach in one- 
room and small high schools in 
which facilities and teaching ma- 
terials are inadequate; in which 
there are too few pupils in any 
one grade but too many grades; 
in which social contacts for teach- 
ers are limited or general teacher 
welfare very little considered? 
Are you a teacher of ability who 
finds the full effect of your efforts 
limited by factors over which you 
seem to have no control? 

If you can conscientiously an- 
swer any or all of these questions 
in the affirmative, you should be 
interested in reorganization. 
What is reorganization anyway? 
Put simply it is the pooling of 
resources and children of a num- 
ber of small districts to provide 
a more effective, efficient, and, in 
some cases, a more economical 
educational program for children. 


Proper Balance 


It should be clear that a mod- 
ern school program cannot be 
built around too few children, 
too many children per teacher, 
or too little funds to provide ade- 
quate materials, equipment, and 
housing. One county in south- 
western Wisconsin for example 
had 36 schools with fewer than 
10 pupils in average daily attend- 
ance; seven of these 36 schools 
had fewer than 5 pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance. Too often, 
and in most cases, such small at- 
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tendance means insufficient funds 
to operate successful schools. 
What can reorganization do for 
the teacher? It can make his 
work count by: 
1. Providing attractive and _ well- 
equipped classrooms. 
2. Providing materials of right kind 
and amount. 
3. Providing classes of right size. 
4, Providing professional assistance: 
special teachers, good supervision, 
ete. 


It can make his work more sat- 

isfying by: 

1. Providing more and broader com- 
munity contacts. 

2. Providing better tenure and sal- 
aries; in general, greater concern 
for teacher welfare. 

3. Providing memberships in an alert 
and active staff group encompas- 
sing the total school program, 
grades 1-12. 

4. Providing more stable and predict- 
able employment conditions. 





. . reorganization ... is the pooling of resources 





But you say: “The subject is 
important to me, affects me in a 
number of ways, but is it not a 
technical subject leading me 
away from my main job, teach- 
ing? Should this problem not be 
the concern exclusively of such 
goups as school boards, adminis- 
trators, parents, and county 
school committee? What can a 
teacher, generally ignorant of 
such matters do?” 


Program for the Teacher 


This is more than the usual 
vague appeal to citizens to be- 
come informed and active in mat- 
ters of government. This problem 
affects in a very obvious way the 
life, working conditions, and pro- 
fessional future of you as a 
teacher. 

Here are some of the things 
you can and should do: 

1. Become informed on such matters 
as the laws affecting reorganiza- 
tion; on educational possibilities 
for your area; on such items as 
master plans, buildings, transpor- 


tation, and, above all, the educa- 
tional program. 
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and children of ... small districts ... 
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2. Become acquainted with the mem- 
bers of the county school commit- 
tee and what they are doing. 

3. Compare possibilities of one-room 
school districts to those of inte- 
grated districts. 

4. Consider objectively the ability of 
your district to provide for the ed- 
ucation of its children. 

. Become a factor with the electors 
of your school district. 

6. Encourage informative visits to 
neighboring reorganized districts. 

. Attend county school committee 
hearings. 

8. Arrange that school reorganiza- 
tion becomes a challenging topic 
in your staff meetings. 

9. Others. 
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. facilities . . . are inadequate. 


Those who prepared and wrote 
this article recently had a chance 
to hear what one group of people: 
board members, high school 
teachers, elementary school 
teachers, principals, special teach- 
ers, and parents thought of the 
results of reorganization for their 
schools and youngsters. The en- 
thusiasm for their new situation 
was unanimous, spontaneous, and 
articulate. Teachers talked from 
the position of people who felt a 
part of important events. Not 
“They do this thing,” but rather 
“We do this thing” was the invar- 
iant response. 

Teachers: Here is a chance for 
you to become a more effective 
member of your school, commu- 
nity, and profession. 

Be able to answer such ques- 
tions as: “Does reorganization 
mean the closing of all one-room 
schools in the districts involved ?” 
Know and practice reorganiza- 
tion, 
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Finding PR in the PTA 


HAT is your PR score when report time comes around? 
Have you made your parents partners in planning for the 
fullest growth and development of their children? 

Individual parent-teacher conferences systematically 
planned make it possible not only to talk over each pupil’s prog- 
ress and problems, but also to exchange ideas on how the school 
and home can best work together for the welfare of the child. 

PTA members can lighten the load of individual teachers 
by assisting with school plays, and arranging and conducting 
student field trips. By becoming familiar with courses of study, 
teaching methods, and textbooks and other aids of learning, 
they can help in explaining schools to their schools’ many var- 
ied publics. 

Parents and teachers working together side by side come 
to know each other as persons. Invitations to the pupils’ homes 
help improve the teachers’ social activities and give a feeling 
of belonging to the community. 

PTA’s are fine mediums thru which to work to improve 
your PR program. How effectively is your program utilizing this 
community resource? 

Reminder: WEA local association presidents and executive 
boards, please return the PR techniques inquiry bulletin, “Which 
Way Does the Wind Blow?”, sent to you early in October. 

BEATRICE BURGDORFF 
Superintendent of Schools, Juneau County 





GRIN AND BEAR IT By Lichty 
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“We better about 5 putting on a Christmas play... there 
doesn’t seem to be much angel material around...” 


<ourtesy of George Lichty and The Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 
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Winneconne Organizes FTC 


Twenty-two members of the SOS 
Future Teachers Club of Winneconne 
High School held a candlelight instal- 
lation service at the high school the 
evening of Nov. 11. Edna Palacek, 
leader of the group, explained to the 
parents and friends the aims of the 
organization and its accomplishments 
during the short time it has been or- 


ganized. The letters SOS stand for 
“Serve Our Schools.” The charter of 
organization was issued by the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


Rock Co. Welcomes Teachers 


The Rock County Education Associa- 
tion welcomed its new members with 
the annual dinner meeting in Janes- 
ville, Saturday, Nov. 22. A social period 

















ELCo WINNER of a 
RADIO CLOCK 


MARY J. ZURFLUH, 
Teacher, HiMount School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


WINNER of a 
RADIO CLOCK 
JAMES De GRACIE, 


Principal, Sparta High School 
Sparta, Wisconsin 

















TWO WINNERS of a Radio-Clock shown at the JELCO BOOTH at the 
WEA convention November 6-8, 1952. Miss Zurfluh and Mr. James De Gracie 
estimated 2022 RIVETS in the JELCO-ONEIDA School Bus Body on dis- 
play. They were correct to the last rivet in the RUGGED construction which 
provides the ultimate in SAFETY, WARMTH, COMFORT, LONG LIFE and 
low cost maintenance. Rivets are only a part of the rigid specifications required 
by JELCO before submitting a school bus to their many Wisconsin friends. 
The body design, full vision windshield, built-in safety lights, no-draft doors, 
safety seats (fire-proofed), triple insulation, 3 big bus heaters, and a Bus Chassis 
properly equipped to travel the most rugged terrain—are all MINIMUM re- 
quirements for a school bus assigned to YOUR SCHOOL under the Statewide 
Jelco—Wisconsin Lease-Own plan. 


During the convention we were pleased to have an opportunity to explain to 
so many interested educators the Jelco-Wisconsin Lease-Own plan. They were 
especially interested in the elimination of BUS-MAINTENANCE HEAD 
ACHES, NO capital investment of scarce funds in buses, availability of emer- 
gency buses, brand NEW buses every 3 years and a rather constant budget year 
after year of Bus Transportation costs. The Jelco-—Wisconsin Lease-Own Plan 
is a true answer to the low-cost operation of School Buses. 















INVESTIGATE — THE JELCO- 
Wisconsin LEASE-OWN Plan for 
School Buses. Write a Card today, 
a Jelco Representative will survey fF 
», your Bus Routes and submit a Fz 
1 good proposal. YES—we trade-in § 
aaa your OLD BUSES and make a 
CASH ALLOWANCE for them. 
~ Remember—Jelco furnishes 
BRAND-NEW 1953 JELCO- 
ONEIDA buses—The PEAK of 
quality for low cost per mile. 








GMC & DODGE 


JELCO, INC. 


2821 LEFEBER AVE. @ MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
TELEPHONE GREENFIELD 6-5436 


followed the dinner with C. V. Chris- 
tiansen, supervisor of Beloit elemen- 
tary school physical education, direct- 
ing recreation. 


Bargen Succeeds Erickson 


Henry Bargen, Hudson, has been re- 
cently appointed superintendent of 
schools of St. Croix County by George 
E. Watson, state superintendent of 
public instruction. He will complete 
the unexpired term of Nels Erickson 
who resigned to become principal of 
the Polk County Normal School at St. 
Croix Falls. 


Career Day Held at Pulaski 


On Oct. 28 high school students from 
seven high schools in the area attended 
a career day at the Pulaski High 
School. Bonduel, Luxemberg, Pulaski, 
West Pere, Gillette, Lena, and Seymour 
joined in the program to provide about 
500 students with the opportunity to 
hear representatives from several col- 
leges and occupations. 


Doudna Elected Head of WACRA 


Quincy Doudna, Central State Col- 
lege dean of administration, has been 
named president of the Wisconsin As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions officers. He was elected for 
the 1952-53 school year when the asso- 
ciation held its meeting recently at 
Lawrence College, Appleton. 


Central Gets New Library 


Ground was broken on Oct. 27 for a 
new library building at Central State 
College in Stevens Point. The new li- 
brary, as yet unnamed, will cost more 
than $700,000. Guests at the ground 
breaking ceremony included Regent 
Wilson S. Delzell, State Senator Oscar 
W. Neale and Assemblyman John T. 
Kostuck. Ground was broken by Nelis 









































“, . . Slowly, silently, cautiously, the 
white settlers closed in on the Indian 
settlement .. .” 


December 1952 
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R. Kampenga, CSC head librarian. Wil- 
liam C. Hansen, college president, 
served as master of ceremonies. 


Ford Offers Fellowships 


The Ford Foundation announced re- 
cently that it is offering fellowships to 
young Americans who wish to devote 
from one to three years to intensive 
study pertaining to Asia and the Near 
and Middle East. This is the second 
fellowship offering under the Foreign 
Study and Research Fellowship Pro- 
gram initiated by the Foundation early 
in 1952. In October, fellowships total- 
ing $473,850 were awarded to 83 young 
men and women enabling them to be- 
gin or continue research and training 
concerning Asia and the Near and Mid- 
dle East. The new program will be 
camparable in scope. 

The Foundation stated that the pro- 
gram is intended to help meet the 
urgent need for more American men 
and women at home and abroad who 
are trained in business, education, gov- 
ernment, agriculture, labor relations, 
communications and other professions 
and who have an understanding of the 
cultures and problems of Asia and the 
Near and Middle East. Thru the award 
winners the Foundation hopes to stim- 
ulate increased knowledge of these 
critical areas on the part of Americans 
generally. 

Students completing undergraduate 
studies this year, persons experienced 
in business, government, agriculture, 
labor relations, engineering, communi- 
cations law and other fields, and per- 
sons who have done graduate work 
relating to the specific areas are 
eligible. 


Watertown Dedicates School 


Watertown has added a new $573,000 
grade school building to ‘its public 
school system. On Oct. 19, the Webster 
Elementary School was dedicated at a 
special program which featured George 
E. Watson, state superintendent of 
public instruction, as the principal 
speaker. On the Friday preceding the 
ceremonies, the Watertown Daily 
Times issued a six-page special section 
containing articles on education and a 
number of photographs of the new one- 
story, building and classrooms. Several 
of the feature stories were written by 
the members of the grade school fac- 
ulty. The Times attributes a good deal 
of the credit for the planning and su- 
pervision of the construction to Roger 
Holtz who has been superintendent of 
school for the past three years. 


Yearbook Ads Have a Purpose 


To high school yearbook advertising 
managers and to yearbook advisers, the 
Journal passes on a constructive idea 
received recently from Stamford, Conn. 
Pitney—Bowes, Inc., a manufacturing 
concern of that city, had a two-page 
advertisement in the Stamford High 
School annual to answer the one ques- 
tion uppermost in the minds of a 
majority of the seniors. Thru the co- 
operation of the faculty and class offi- 
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cers a questionnaire was given to all 
seniors which contained one statement, 
“What is the one question you would 
like most to ask the president of an 
industry like Pitney-Bowes if you 
could talk with him in his office alone?” 
Forty-eight per cent of the seniors an- 
swered the questionnaire and the chief 
item of interest was “What qualifica- 
tions do I need to get a good job and 
advance?” In the two-page advertise- 
ment the president of the company in 
answer to the query gave the students 


some sound advice from the point of 
view of an employer. The company 
considers it good public relations, the 
students got some good advice from a 
large employer of the community, and 
the yearbook had some advertising with 
a purpose. 


Erickson Heads Polk Co. Normal 


Nels E. Erickson who has_ been 
county superintendent of schools of St. 
Croix County for a number of years 
resigned, Sept. 1, to accept the prin- 
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BRIGHTEN 
YOUR PROGRAM 
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hope you find helpful and interesting 


Five-Pointed Star with One Snip of the Scissors 


Here Are Easy Directions 

To Make This Five-Pointed Star 

Use any paper with 814”x11” pro 
portions. Follow above diagrams 


from I to 5. Snip according 
to 6. And there’s your star. 
More Creative Stars Are 
Also Easy to Make 


Stars (snowflakes, too) not to be 
copied, each unique, is a satsifying 
project for any child. And 
the whole class enjoys 
applying the designs to 
windows, pupil-created 
greeting cards, tags for 
gifts and book covers. 


If further interested: Directions for 






BASIC DIRECTIONS FOR THESE 
CREATIVE sTARs:—You must begin 
with a square (any size ) of any kind 
of paper. Use gold, silver, 

white, colored. Colored . 
cellophane designs, especially 
overlapped, give impressive effects. 
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Fold according to above diagrams 
A to D. Cut (see E); no two cuts 
alike; do not cut side edge nor 
across angle. 


“Five-Pointed Star with One Snip” is from 


POPULAR MECHANICS CHRISTMAS HANDBOOK of ideas, toys, gifts you can make, 


A DELICIOUS IN-BETWEEN MEAL TREAT that really satisfies 
is refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. The lively 
flavor gives you a little lift. And the pleasant natural 
chewing helps keep teeth bright, breath sweet. Try it. 

















cipalship of the Polk County Normal 
School at St. Croix Falls. In his letter 
of resignation to the county board he 
stated that the critical shortage of ele- 
mentary teachers led him to enter the 
new field of educational work so vitally 
needed for recruiting and training 
teachers. His letter also carried an ap- 
preciation of the services of the super- 
vising teachers and staff and a sum- 
mary of the progress made of the phys- 
ical and cultural welfare of the pupils 
of St. Croix County. 


NCES Appoints Mary Rowe 


Mary Rowe of Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Eau Claire, has been appointed 
Wisconsin representative of the Na- 
tional Council on Elementary Science 


A Happy 
HOBBY 
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The first plunge into a jar of sHaw 


FINGER-PAINT is the start of an 
endlessly fascinating adventure for 
adults and children alike, for every 
movement of the wrist is meaningful. 
Designs are easily produced for book 
jackets, greeting cards, gift wrapping 
paper, boxes, waste paper baskets, 
albums, portfolios, screens, tiles, 

prnny bowl decorations, ete. 


SEND for free illustrated Shaw 
Finger-Paint Craft booklet to Dept. ST. 


Zinney « Smitn Go. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin are 
L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. & 
Robert M. Humphrey 
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by George G. Mallison of Western 
Michigan College of Education at Kal- 
amazoo, coordinator of State Repre- 
sentatives of the National Council. 
Miss Rowe will promote membership 
in the NCES and professional activ- 
ities in the field of elementary science 
in the state. 


Milwaukee Pupils to Study City 


A new citizenship program in which 
Milwaukee pupils will study their own 
city was approved recently by the 
school board’s appointment and _ in- 
struction committee. The program is 
designed to teach “what makes Mil- 
waukee tick and what makes it great.” 
It will cover geography, job opportuni- 
ties, government, and cultural back- 
ground of the city. Courses for most of 
the grades will be developed by Rob- 
ert F. Flahive, a Bay View High School 
teacher who will spend full time on the 
project. Actual courses will begin next 
fall. 

The project was recommended by 
Supt. Harold S. Vincent, superintend- 
ent of schools. A citizen’s committee 
will be appointed to help prepare con- 
tent of the courses, and a teachers’ 
committee will be named to help adjust 
material for different grades. 

The report expressed the purpose of 
the new program in this way: “Is it 
not more important for the younger 
citizens of our committee to know more 
about their city hall than the Taj 
Mahal, the local harbor than the port 
of Venice, the city’s business and in- 
dustrial pattern than the tundra fields 
of the North, and the cost of living in 
Milwaukee than the price of tea in 
Peking?” 


Case Offers Fellowships 

Wisconsin teachers of high school 
physics will have an opportunity in 
1953 to obtain General Electric Science 
Fellowships at Case Institute of Tech- 
nology for a special six-week summer 
program, Now in its seventh consecu- 
tive year the program will be offered 
June 22 to July 31, 1958, according to 
the announcement of Elmer Hutchis- 
son, dean of the faculty at Case. Fifty 
fellowships will be awarded in recog- 
nition of outstanding teaching of high 
school physics. Applications for the 
fellowships at Case are invited and ap- 
plication forms may be obtained by 
writing to Leonard O. Olsen, director 
of the General Electric Science Pro- 
gram, Department of Physics, Case 
Institute of Technology, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. 

The fellowships will provide funds to 
cover travelling expenses to and from 
Cleveland, living expenses on the Case 
campus during the program, books, 
tuition and fees. The fellowships are 
open to experienced high school or 
preparatory school teachers of science 
who are college graduates and are cer- 
tified to teach in the field of physics in 
the states of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, West Virginia or Wiscon- 


‘ . 
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RNecrology 


Frank Bray, 74, of Fort Atkinson 
died suddenly of a heart attack Nov. 
22 while listening to the Wisconsin-- 
Minnesota football game over the radio 
in his home. He was a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin and taught 
school in Meekers Grove, De Soto, On- 
tario, La Farge, Cashton, Galesville, 
and Sparta. He was a resident of Fort 
Atkinson for 31 years and was super- 
intendent of schools there until he re- 
tired in 1943. After retirement, how- 
ever, he taught in the Army Training 
School at Carroll College and did sub- 
stitute teaching in other colleges. He 
is past president of the Southern Wis- 
consin Education Association. 

* * * 


Harold M. Tolo, 50, a member of the 
Central State college faculty since 
1936, died unexpectedly on Sept. 25 at 
his home in Stevens Point. At various 
times he was assistant director of the 
division of secondary education and 
acting dean of men at the college. He 
was a graduate of Luther College at 
Decorah, Iowa, University of Minne- 
sota, and University of Illinois. Before 
going to Stevens Point, he had taught 
at Elbow Lake, Minn., Hankinson, S. 
D., University of Colorado, Concordia 
College, Moorhead, Minn., Luther Col- 
lege, University of Illinois, and Elm- 
hurst College, Elmhurst, Ill. In 1944 
Dr. Tolo was secretary-treasurer of 
the Association of Wisconsin Teachers 
colleges (now Wisconsin State colleges) 
and served on its executive committee 
from 1946 to 1948. 

* * * 


Joseph Mott, 65, a Central State Col- 
lege faculty member for the past 29 
years, died on Oct. 16 at Lake View 
Sanatorium near Madison, following 
several months’ illness. A native Mis- 
sourian, Mr. Mott received his under- 
graduate education at Kirksville, Mo., 
and did graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the University of 
Minnesota. Before going to Stevens 
Point in 1923, he taught rural schools, 
was a high school supervising principal 
and superintendent in Missouri schools. 

* * * 


Emery W. Leamer, 66, a member of 
the La Crosse State College faculty 
for 27 years, died Nov. 6 at a local 
hospital after an illness of three weeks. 
He was principal of the College Train- 
ing School and director of Teacher 
Training, and chairman of the Teacher 
Placement Committee. Mr. Leamer was 
a graduate of the University of Ne- 
braska and taught in the Kansas 
schools for ten years. Following grad- 
uation at the University of Chicago 
where he was awarded a Master’s de- 
gree in 1920, he held positions in teach- 
ers colleges at Batineau and Mayville, 
N. D., joining the La Crosse faculty 
in 1925. He was the author of several 
articles in professional journals and 
was honored in 1950 by the Training 
School PTA in recognition of his 25 
years of service to the school and the 
college. 


December 1952 
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Elizabeth MacKenzie, 62, a sewing 
teacher at Girls’ Technical High 
School, Milwaukee, for 36 years, was 
found dead in her bed on Oct. 31. A 
native of Huron, N. D., she had lived 
in Milwaukee for 40 years. She was 
in charge\of Girls’ Tech alumni pro- 
gram and was a member of several pro- 
fessional organizations. 

* * * 


Robert Rhine, principal of the Gil- 
man High School, was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident on Nov. 23. 

* * * 


Katherine Zeitler, a retired teacher 
since 1946, passed away at her home 
in Racine Aug. 15 after a long illness. 
After graduating from Northern State 
Normal School, Marquette, Mich., she 
taught in Michigan schools for 19 
years. In 1920 she joined the staff of 
the Garfield Elementary School and, in 
1922 she became social studies teacher 
in the Washington Junior High School 
where she remained until retirement. 
Miss Zeitler traveled extensively in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, and 
Europe. 

* * * 

Marion A. Hansen, a teacher at the 
Stephen Bull School in Racine, died 
Nov. 2 after a long illness. 

** & 


Curtis Tronson, 45, Door county su- 
perintendent of schools since 1945, died 
Nov. 12 after a very brief illness. A 
graduate of Wisconsin State College, 
Stevens Point, and the University of 
Wisconsin he taught in Door county 
schools and was appointed supervising 
principal in 1987. He was elected 
county superintendent in 1945. Mr. 
Tronson has been president of the 
Wisconsin Supervising Teachers Asso- 
ciation and was active in community 
activities. ; 

* * * 

Laura M. Johnson, 66, passed away 
at her home in Oshkosh after a long 
illness. Born in Massachusetts she did 
her undergraduate work at Grinnell 
College, Grinnell, Iowa, the University 
of Chicago, and the University of Wis- 
consin, and received her Master’s de- 
gree from Harvard University. Before 
coming to Wisconsin she was director 
of training in the Normal School at 
Plymouth, N. H. From 1918 to 1934 
Miss Johnson was Director of Train- 
ing and head of the Teachers Place- 
ment at Oshkosh State College. She 
was a supervisor of elementary schools 
in South Milwaukee from 1945-1946. 
She retired in 1947. 


* * * 


Earl D. Rainier, 60, band director at 
West Division High School, Milwaukee 
for 20 years until his retirement in 
1947, died July 12 at East Troy. 


* * * 


Ronald S. Snelling, 46, principal of 
Ithaca High School, died suddenly on 
April 24. He suffered a heart attack 
while attending a high school social 
function and passed away soon after 
being taken to the hospital. He re- 
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ceived his professional training at Wis- 
consin State College, Oshkosh, taught 
at Mayville, and had served as prin- 
cipal at Birnamwood and Cazenovia 
before becoming head of the Ithaca 
Public Schools last fall. He was presi- 
dent of the Richland County Education 


Association. 
* * * 


Ray Pallet, 55, district agricultural 
extension leader for the University of 
Wisconsin for 14 years, died in Madi- 
son June 11 after a long illness. He 
taught at Blanchardville High School 
and later graduated from the Univer- 
sity. At one time he was a teacher at 
the Milwaukee County Agricultural 
School and for several years Milwaukee 
County agricultural agent. 

** *& 


James Johnson, 66, professor of hor- 
ticulture and plant pathology at the 
University of Wisconsin since 1909, 
died suddenly Aug. 4 at his home in 
Madison. He was a graduate of the 


University. 
* * * 


Frank A. Maas, vice principal and 
faculty member of the Milwaukee Vo- 
cational and Adult Schools, passed 
away in May. Prior to his 23 years of 
service at the Vocational School he was 
superintendent of schools at Shiocton 
and Algoma and principal of the 
Teacher Training Department of the 
Milwaukee Normal School, now Wis- 
consin State College, Milwaukee. Mr. 
Maas retired in 1947 and entered the 
real estate business. For many years 
Mr. Maas aided the WEA office in man- 
aging the annual state convention in 


Milwaukee. 
* * * 


Sarah Spratt, 66, a teacher for 42 
years in the Sheboygan Falls Public 
Schools, died Apr. 26 at the Sheboygan 
Memorial Hospital after an illness of 
several months. She taught her first 
five years in the first grade and 37 
years in the kindergarten. In recogni- 
tion of her long and faithful service in 
teaching children, the kindergarten 
room in the new elementary schools 
has been dedicated to her as “one of 
this city’s most beloved, admired, and 
respected teachers.” In memory of her 
service on the Sheboygan Falls Library 
Board since its beginning and as presi- 
dent since 1926 the grade children 
joined to build a penny memorial fund 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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which will be used to buy children’s 
books for the public library. 
* * * 

James J. Lacey, 64, a member of the 
animal husbandry department of the 
University of Wisconsin for 23 years, 
died June 3 at his home in Madison. 
He had been county agent for Green 
Lake County before joining the Uni- 
versity staff in 1929. 


Yours for the asking — 


The Journal’s advertisers can serve 
you best if you will fill out their cou- 
pons completely and without address 
abbreviations. A direct request to the 
advertiser involved will always bring 
the quickest response. The coupon be- 
low is for your convenience in order- 
ing several items. 


20a Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways Wall mural 8 feet wide. 
In full color. Shows the most in- 
teresting spots along the high- 
ways. Includes an 8-page booklet 
“How to see America”, which gives 
the historical background of bus 
travel and how to take a bus trip. 
Contains good, practical material 
for the seasoned traveler, as well 
as for the novice. The booklet also 
includes one page of study outline 
on bus travel. (The Greyhound 
Lines) 

33a Education Grows is a 20-page 
study of some of the needs of edu- 
cation and results of research and 
scientific knowledge which have 
aided education’s growth, thru co- 
ordinated classroom environment. 
It also covers the development of 
school seating in step with im- 
proved classroom environment and 
the resultant improvement in schol- 
arship, as well as the vision, 
health, and physique of the Amer- 
ican school child. (American Seat- 
ing Company) 

28a Teachers Buying Guide is an 88- 
page catalog of book lists and 
prices, hundreds of teaching aides, 
books, and material. (Beckley- 
Cardy Company) 

19a Catalog of Sifo Education Toys 
Shows over 150 favorite puzzles 
and games for ages 1% to 8 years. 
(The Sifo Company) 
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These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available thru the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction or other 
film rental libraries or may be pur- 
chased from your specialists. 


Service and Citizenship (Sound; 10 
min.; $1.75 T; Use: Citizenship, J; 
Guid., S, C; Soc. Probs., S; Soc. St. 
J; Clubs, J, A) 

Points out that military service is a 
requirement of citizenship but that 


there are many other requirements 
such as learning to carry out responsi- 
bilities and doing a good job of devel- 
oping one’s abilities in school. Illus- 
trates applications of these values both 
in the army and in civilian life. 
(Coronet) 


Schools March On (Sound; 18 min.; 
$2.00 GI; Use: Guid., C; Psych., C; 
Soc. Probs., S; Sociol., C; Teach., C; 
Clubs, A) 


Shows the work of a citizens’ com-— 


mittee in reorganization of school dis- 
tricts in a midwestern county and the 
benefits accruing to the students. Pic- 
tures improvements in furnishings, 


























THE MASTER MODEL 


MASTER MODEL BIOSCOPE WITH POLARIZER - 


HIGH POWER ATTACHMENT ~~ 


Standard Model (Without Attachments) - 


Specially selected slides—25 per set - 


Immediate Delivery— 
(FREE SET OF SLIDES IF ORDERED FROM THIS AD) 


Order direct from Company for best service or write for further information to: 


BIOSCOPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Box 1492 


TULSA 





ATTENTION 


Superintendents, Princi- 
pals & Science Teachers. 


Modernize your micro- 
scopic study with a Bio- 
scope. This instrument 
will project microscopic 
slides down on a table or 
on a wall screen. Especi- 
ally made to project liv- 
ing material WITHOUT 
harmful heat. 


THE BIOSCOPE 


1. Makes microscopic 
study thrilling and in- 
teresting to students. 

2. Speeds up microscopic 
study tremendously. 

3. Eliminates eye strain 
and cramped positions. 

4. Makes a great saving 
in microscopes and 
slides. 


Be satisfied only with the 
genuine and original Bio- 
scope. Do not be misled 
by imitations and higher 
prices. 


We are the oldest com- 
pany specializing in the 
micro-projection field. If 
there were a better way 
to do the job WE would 
know about it and DO it. 
We have pioneered in this 
field since 1934. More than 
25,000 school people have 
approved the purchase of 
the Bioscope for their 
schools. This great volume 
of sales and our know 
how enables us to offer 
you the best buy on the 
market. 
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teaching materials, and services made 
possible by reorganization. Stresses the 
essential place of good schools in a 
democracy and the necessity for demo- 
cratic processes in reorganization. 
(MOT) 


Safety on the Street (Sound; 11 min.; 
$1.75 T; Use: Citienship, I; Phys. 
Ed., 1; Safety, P, 1; Read, Readiness, 
P, I) 


Shows a school gathering informa- 
tion about safety and organizing a 
safety patrol. Illustrates safety prac- 
tices concerning crossing streets, as- 
sisting and receiving help from a 
patrolman, recognizing traffic signs, 
older children helping younger. Con- 
cludes by showing how children change 
their safety habits. Developed around 
a story plot. (EBF) 


School—Child’s Community (Sound; 16 
Min.; $3.50 T; Use: Teach., C; Clubs, 
A) 


Shows the problem-centered activ- 
ities carried on in a modern elemen- 
tary school. Illustrates the relationship 
of school activities to the development 
of pupil responsibility, development of 
reading skills, language arts, and re- 
lated content mastery. A realistic, well 
developed description of how the young 
child is gradually led thru _ pupil- 
teacher planned activities toward the 
realization of his place in a democratic 
society. (Wayne Univ.) 


Picture of Britain (Sound; 22 min.; 
$2.50 GI; Use: Geog., S, C; Soe. 
Probs., S, C; Soc. St., S, C; Clubs, 
A) 


Presents a social-and-industrial im- 
pression of modern Britain, and her 
people. Includes scenes of industry, ag- 
riculture, and science. Shows how Brit- 
ain spurred by the inventions of the 
18th Century, with a growing popula- 
tion, had to expand her industrial 
capacity. (EBF) 


Creative Art in Rural America (Sound; 
28 min.; $2.50 GI; Use: Art, S, C; 
Clubs A) 


Acquaints one with many Wisconsin 
rural artists and develops their phil- 
osophy of painting from their own en- 
vironment and for enjoyment. Shows 
the functions of the University of Wis- 
consin Art Department as they relate 
to rural art groups. Presents a rather 
little known idea of culture in rural 
Wisconsin. (International Film Found.) 


Powering America’s Progress—A Mod- 
ern Story of Bituminous Coal 
(Sound; Color; 25 min.; $1.25 GI; 
Use: Chem., S; Gen. Sci., J; Ind. 
Arts, S, C; Conserv., J, S) 


Shows in detail how coal is mined 
using modern machinery in both deep- 
pit and open-pit mines. Emphasizes 
how machinery has increased the min- 
ers productive capacity. Shows uses of 
coal and also its importance in our lives. 
(USBM) 
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Wausau Will Exchange 
Students With Laural, 
Miss., Next Semester 





Time Selected to Be Best 
For Student Experience 





Arrangements have been 
made between G. W. Banner- 
man, superintendent of 
schools of Wausau, and J. M. 
Caughman, superintendent of 
the Laural, Mississippi, Pub- 
lic Schools for the purpose 
of exchanging 30 students 
during the winter and spring 
of this school year. It has 
been planned that the stu- 
dents from Laural will ar- 
rive in Wausau during the 
latter part of January or 
the first part of February 
for a two-week stay. The 
time was selected in order 
to give the southern students 
the experience of a northern 
winter and the Wausau stu- 
dents will visit their southern 
hosts in March or April when 
it is springtime in the South. 


Purpose of Exchange 


The basic purpose for this 
exchange program is to de- 
velop interest in different 
parts of the country and to 
build an understanding be- 
tween the two sections. A 
special committee of teach- 
ers and students has been 
appointed to draw up the set 
of standards which will have 
to be met by the students 
applying for the trip. In 
most cases the expenses of 
the trip will be paid by the 
student making the trip, 
however, certain students 
will be asked to go and if 
not able to meet the expense 
the school will help them. As 
far as possible the students 
of Laural will live in the 
homes of the students in 
Wausau and vice-versa. 





ALL TEACHERS 
Be sure to notify the WEA 


_ Office of any change in your 


address. You will not receive 
the future issues of the Jour- 
nal which will contain ar- 
ticles on legislation of con- 
cern to you, information 
about our centennial in 1953, 
and other stories about edu- 
cation and educators unless 
you give us your correct 
address. 





Help Fight TB 
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Christmas Greetings 





Christmas Seals 














UW Students Will Get 
Close Look at the U.S. 


Beginning next semester, 
University of Wisconsin stu- 
dents may choose to fulfill 
one semester of their Amer- 
ican history requirement by 
taking a good close look at 
the country they live in. 

The department of sociol- 
ogy and anthropology re- 
cently revealed plans to 
bring up its heavy artillery 
of major professors, in soci- 
ology and anthropology as 
well as rural sociology, for 
a new course to be called 
Contemporary American So- 
ciety. 





Lecturers Scheduled 


“We plan to draw on as 
many of our experts as pos- 
sible in order to cover as full 
a range of American institu- 
tions and as unified a cross- 
section of American life as 
we are able to cover,” Prof. 
Howard Becker, chairman of 
the department explains. 

C. W. M. Hart, who has 
taught in Canada, for ex- 
ample, will talk about the 
sociology of both American 
and Canadian industry, he 
reports. W. W. Howells and 
T. C. McCormick will discuss 
population quality and quan- 
tity distribution, Morton Ru- 
bin will describe the Deep 
South. Becker will discuss 
parts of the Far West on 
which he is considered an 
authority. 


Local Color Added 


“Aided by tape recordings 
of folksongs and motion pic- 
tures, we hope to present a 
rounded view of American 
life, including regions as well 
as institutions,” Becker said. 
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Business-Industry-Education Days Give 
Teachers Chance to Know Community 





Jt. Committee Urges 
Education Workshops 


The Joint Committee on 
Education in Wisconsin offers 
its services to local educators 
who desire to plan educa- 
tional workshops in their 
communities. The Joint Com- 
mittee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of 16 statewide 
organizations and five State 
Departments with _ educa- 
tional interests, desires to 
help local citizens discuss 
their own problems in this 
field as well as those that 
affect the entire state. 





Questions on Curriculum 

Some of the questions of 
importance suggested by the 
committee include the ade- 
quacy of the high school cur- 
riculum and what is to be 
offered the student after high 
school, the issues involved in 
reorganization, teacher re- 
cruitment and qualifications, 
“housing shortage” and prob- 
lems of financing school 
buildings, and proposed edu- 
cational legislation which 
will be considered at the next 
session of the legislature. 


Workshop Representatives 
Mrs. Frank Clapp, 1622 
Monroe St., Madison 5, and 
Jennie T. Schrage, 2541 
Chamberlain Ave., Madison 
5, are the committee’s repre- 
sentatives to consult in the 
planning of a workshop. 
For many years the Joint 
Committee has met monthly 
to study issues in education 
and to consider methods to 
improve our schools. 





Co. Normal Principals 
Elect Officers for ‘53 


S. M. Calhoun, principal 
of the Langlade County Nor- 
mal School of Antigo, was 
elected president of the Wis- 
consin County Normal Prin- 
cipals Association at their 
November meeting to succeed 
L. O. Tetzlaff of Sheboygan 
Falls. Gerald Olson, Lincoln 
County Normal at Merrill, 
was named vice president, 
and E. G. Wippermann, Co- 
lumbia County Normal at Co- 
lumbus, was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 











Knowing Job Responsibilities 
Will Aid in Guidance Duties 





Teachers are becoming 
better acquainted in the 
communities in which they 
work and live, according to 
reports in the press which 
reach the WEA office. 
Whether the days are called 
BIE (Business—Industry- 
Education) or BE (Business— 
Education) Days the results 
are very much the same. 
These special events, sched- 
uled in some cases as a part 
of American Education 
Week, have brought together 
business and industrial lead- 
ers and educators. 


Teachers in the public and 
parochial schools of Fond 
du Lac, seeing the benefits 
for better community coop- 
eration and understanding, 
requested a BE Day as a 
climax to American Educa- 
tion Week, Nov. 9-15. Louis 
Neuville, president of the 
Fond du Lac Council of Edu- 
cation, in a letter to Allan 
L. Edgerton, president of the 
Association of Commerce, 
stated that “the teachers of 
Fond du Lac, both public and 
parochial, have come to re- 
gard this program as a vital, 
integral part of the educa- 
tion program. Thru this pro- 
gram, the teachers receive a 
better insight into the prob- 
lems of industry and busi- 
ness, including investments, 
management, relationships 
between employer and em- 
ploye and their responsibil- 
ities toward each other.” 

Industry likewise consider- 
ing this day an important 
and interesting part of their 
activities planned BE Day 
Nov. 14, the conclusion of 
American Education Week. 


La Crosse Sponsors Tour 


At La Crosse on Oct. 1, 
the Chamber of Commerce 
which comprises all groups 
in the community sponsored 
the annual BE Day which in- 
cluded an afternoon tour of 
La Crosse business and in- 
dustries and an evening ban- 
quet for teachers and clergy- 
men. The La Crosse Tribune 
of Oct. 5 published almost 
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Teachers Make American 
Education Week Good PR 


The press of Wisconsin 
during American Education 
Week Nov. 9-15 reports the 
activities of local education 
associations and administra- 
tors in promoting good pub- 
lic relations. Although PR is 
a year-around program the 
greatest focus of attention 
on the public schools comes 
in November. Full page an- 
nouncements sponsored by 
community spirited groups 
and full page pictorial re- 
views of school activities fea- 
ture the reports of American 
Education Week in some lo- 
calities. In many instances 
editorial writers took the op- 
portunity to review the needs 
of the school and to urge the 
people to take an active and 
constructive interest in edu- 
cation, and above all to visit 
their schools during Amer- 
ican Education Week. 

Prior to the special week 
the Oshkosh Education Asso- 
ciation secured the coopera- 
tion of several business firms 
to sponsor a full page an- 
nouncement in the Daily 
Northwestern telling the 
place of public education in 
the American way of life and 
urging the citizens to see for 
themselves what the schools 
are offering. 





Pictorial Review 


The Janesville Gazette and 
the Madison Capital Times 
each carried a full page of 
school pictures showing ac- 
tivities in the classroom from 
the kindergarten to the high 
school and encouraged the 
people to visit the schools. 
The Janesville paper also 
published a series of articles 
centering attention on the 
schools. : 

Thru its Public Relations 
Committee the Racine Edu- 
cation Association took rep- 
resentative parts of the 
school to main street. In a 
series of demonstrations, ex- 
hibits, and displays ranging 
from a half hour to two 
hours the schools presented 
actual classroom scenes in 
down town store windows. In 
addition the public was in- 
vited to visit the schools to 
see the complete program in 
action. A series of articles 
appeared in the Racine Jour- 
nal Times, some written by 
members of the Board of Ed- 
ucation. 

To highlight education in 
Wausau, the Wausau Edu- 
cation Association used the 
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press and radio as well as 
invitations to the public to 
see the schools in action as 
a part of its education week 
program. A_ special article 
each day in the Wausau 
Daily Record-Herald writ- 
ten by a member of the fac- 
ulty or a citizen particularly 
interested in education, and 
daily radio programs alerted 
the people to the importance 
of their schools. 


National Sponsorship 


The Green Bay Gazette 
published a series of articles 
on education, some of which 
were accounts of the special 
services offered to  handi- 
capped children. Winneconne 
schools featured a_ special 
function each day during the 
week which included special 
lectures for the students and 
general public, conferences 
between parents and teach- 
ers, and the installation of 
a Future Teachers Club in 
high school. 

Each year an_ inereasing 
number of press reports 
reach the WEA office relat- 
ing the use educators thru- 
out Wisconsin have made of 
American Education Week 
which is jointly sponsored 
nationally by the National 
Education Association, the 
National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, the Amer- 
ican Legion, and the U. S. 
Office of Education. 





UW Reports Increase 
In Teachers Salaries 


Low supply and high de- 
mand have combined to give 
teachers who were graduated 
from the University of Wis- 
consin into their first jobs 
this fall the highest salaries 
on record, the UW Teacher 
Placement Bureau announced 
recently. 

“The average salary for 
our beginning women teach- 
ers this year is $2,950, a 
gain of $175 over last year’s 
average,” R. A. Walker, di- 
rector of the Bureau, reports. 
Beginning men average $3,- 
250. 

“We have placed about 90 
per cent of all candidates,” 
he stated. “The 10 per cent 
unplaced are married women 
and others who did not 
choose to take the jobs of- 
fered, or those practically 
unplaceable because of age 
or physical handicaps.” 

For 1953 Walker predicts 
still fewer candidates, more 
calls, and salaries up another 
5 to 10 per cent over 1952. 








Wisconsin Educators 
Teach Abroad in ‘52 


Eight Wisconsin educators 
are among the 257 from the 
United States who are teach- 
ing abroad this year under 
the Fulbright Act, according 
to a recent announcement 
from the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Six are teaching in 
the United Kingdom, one in 
Germany, and one in Thai- 
land. 

The Wisconsin teachers 
and the British teachers who 
have swapped jobs are: 

Beth Averson of Baraboo 
High School; Mollie Gard- 
ner, Cowley Girls School, St. 
Helena, Lancaster, England. 

Gerhardt Axmann, Cleve- 
land Grade School, Manito- 
woc; Thomas Tucker, 
Cwmbwrla Jr. Mixed School, 
Swansea, Wales. 

Mildred Charles, Franklin 
Junior High School, Green 
Bay; Patricia Tunny, St. An- 
gela’s Ursuline Convent, For- 
est Gate, London. 

Mary Dunne, Washington 
High School, Two Rivers; 
Bridget Leahy, London Ora- 
tory Girls’ School, Stewarts 
Grove, Chelsea. 

Blanche McIntyre, Wash- 
ington School, Neenah; Ann 
Goldsworth, County Primary 
School, Woking, Wales. 

Irene Raawe, Rice Lake 
High School; Margaret Rich- 
ardson, Municipal High 
School for Girls, Doncaster, 
Yorks. 





Other Exchanges 

Laura Bardon, Central 
High School, Superior; Heinz 
Lepke, Gymnasium Petri- 
num, Dorsten, Bochumerster, 
Germany. 

Maricelle Meyer, Girls’ 
Trade and Technical High 
School, Milwaukee, is teach- 
ing in Thailand under the 
Fulbright Act but not on an 
exchange basis. 

This interchange of teach- 
ers, now in its seventh year, 
is sponsored by the Office of 
Education of the Federal So- 
cial Security in cooperation 
with a committee of educa- 
tional leaders representing 
she nation’s major educa- 
tional organizations and as- 
sociations. 


BIE DAYS... 
(Continued from Page 29) 
a page of photographs show- 
ing the guests getting a 
close-up look of La Crosse 

at work. 








In Neenah-Menasha the 
fourth annual industry-edu- 
cation day was held Oct. 1. 
Educators, including public, 
parochial, and private, and 
clergymen from the Twin 
Cities and the surrounding 
rural area spent the after- 
noon visiting industries and 
in the evening were guests 
at a dinner at the North 
Shore Country Club. Prin- 
cipal speaker for the occasion 
was John T. Brown, execu- 
tive vice president of the 
J. I. Case Company of Ra- 
cine, who urged the teachers 
not to lose sight of the basic 
truths in society and funda- 
mentals which have led to 
what he called “Miracles of 
America.” The theme of his 
advice was “Do not think in 
terms of business and indus- 
try but in terms of the coun- 
try as a whole, not in terms 
of free enterprise but in 
terms of free individuals.” 


Officers of the Trades and 
Labor Council and the may- 
ors of the two cities were 
guests. 


BIE Day Defended 


Wausau had its fifth in a 
series of BIE Days Nov. 19. 
During the afternoon 307 
teachers visited 28 local busi- 
ness and industrial concerns. 
In an address following the 
dinner in the evening at the 
Elks Club, D. C. Everest, 
chairman of the board of the 
Marathon Corporation, de- 
fended BIE Days as a con- 
structive educational prac- 
tice to acquaint teachers with 
the community in which they 
work and live. 


Everest told more than 400 
teachers, businessmen, and 
industrialists who attended 
the dinner that “teachers 
probably have as much or 
more to do with the shaping 
of the student’s career than 
do the parents. Unless new 
teachers know about the ad- 
vantages in the city in which 
they pursue their profession 
they are hardly in a position 
to advise students about their 
opportunities in a certain vo- 
cation or profession.” 


Life Membership 


To show the educators ap- 
preciation of the influence of 
Everest in the community, 
E. C. Marquardt, president 
of the Wausau Education 
Association, presented him 
with an honorary life mem- 
bership in the association, 
the first ever awarded in the 
long history of the organiza- 
tion. 
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Planning for Teaching 


This text is for an introductory 
course in education. The content is 
focused primarily upon three major 
concepts: the planning of a career in 
education, the competencies required 
for teaching, and the function of edu- 
cation in a. democratic society. Robert 
W. Richey, associate professor of edu- 
cation and director of student teach- 
ing at Indiana University, has pre- 
sented a thorough discussion of the 
conditions, duties, and responsibilities 
of the teaching profession. Not only 
has the author written from his own 
experiences but he has also made a 
thorough study of available material 
on the teaching profession. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ince. $4.75 
New York 


Improving Instruction 
Thru Supervision 

This new edition concerning theory 
and practice of educational supervision 
does not deviate from the original. 
Here the supervisor is pictured as a 
professional leader rather than an ad- 
ministrator or professional specialist. 
It also includes supervision on the ele- 
mentary as well as the secondary level 
and serves as a useful working guide 
for student and supervisor in the field. 
Thomas H. Briggs, professor emeritus, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 


and Joseph Justman, associate profes- 
sor of education, Brooklyn College, are 
the authors. 

The Macmillan Co., New York 


World History 


Smith, Muzzey, and Lloyd in revised 
World History presents the story of 
man and his world from the earliest 
days to Korea. It is the history of all 
countries and all peoples and includes 
every vital phase of human activity— 
politics, science and industry, agricul- 
ture and commerce, art and literature, 
education and religion. Thru the great 
drama of civilization the student may 
learn the cross currents and the tides 
in the affairs of man which have buf- 
feted him about for centuries. Pictures 
and maps make history a living thing. 
Ginn and Company $4.20 
Statler Building, Boston 17 


Winston’s Science Series 


These texts complete Winston’s Un- 
derstanding Science Series for the ele- 
mentary grades. Explaining Why, 
Grade IV, shows how science has 
brought about great changes in “how 
we live.” In Discovering Why, Grade 
V, the young scientist sees how a 
knowledge of science allows man to 
put natural phenomena to work for his 
comfort, health, and enjoyment. A sci- 
entific survey of his own community 
is made by the young scientist in Un- 


derstanding Why, Grade VI. He learns 











Travel service unparalleled for 
convenient, low-cost transportation 
anywhere in the U.S.A. or Canada 
The words “Through-Greyhound” have 
come to mean service without parallel for 
relaxed comfort and for time-saving on all 
longer trips—from city to city or across the 


continent. 


Scores of time-saving Express and deluxe 
Limited schedules daily, plus hundreds of 
other Greyhound schedules, feature 
Through Buses, which means there’s no 


change of coach or baggage. 
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For America’s finest highway transportation... 


“ THROUGH-GREYHOUND® 
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WRITE FOR FREE PICTORIAL TOUR FOLDER! 


Mail to GREYHOUND INFORMATION CENTER, 105 W. MADISON, CHICAGO 
2, ILL. for pictorial folder describing pre-planned trips to all America! 


how science works to improve means 
of transportation and communication, 
and to conserve our natural resources. 
The whole series aims to teach chil- 
dren to seek answers for themselves . 
and to recognize scientific facts when 
they see them. 

John C. Winston $2.16—$2.20—$2.28 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Handbook of Writing and 
Speaking 


The second edition of the Handbook 
of Writing and Speaking is a text- 
book for a practical high school course 
in composition and a reference manual 
of correct English usage. It is intended 
for students in secondary schools and 
college freshmen. Its authors are Scott 
and Tressler. 

D. C. Heath and Co. $2.40 


Sentence Craft 


Verna L. Newsome, Department of 
English, and Enola Borgh, formerly 
of the Department of English of Wis- 
consin State College, Milwaukee, have 
prepared Sentence Craft, a text with 
exercises for a freshman college course 
in composition. They have presented a 
study of sentence structure thru a 
unique method of quotations from well 
known authors as examples, study of 
the author’s skill, and then the exer- 
cises, 

The Macmillan Co. $3.50 


60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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Better English 


Better English by Max J. Herzberg, 
Florence C. Guild, and J. N. Hook is 
a series of texts in composition for 
grades seven to twelve, organized ac- 
cording to the three fundamental steps 
in instruction. Every topic is divided 
into three parts: getting the facts; 
using the facts; testing the facts. Nu- 
merous cartoons in color suggest the 
pitfalls in English which may be 
avoided and also many of the better 
forms which are to be encouraged. 
Spots of color thruout the text are used 
to emphasize definitions and rules. 
Ginn and Co. 

Statler Bldg., Boston 17 








“THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER" says: 


Magazine Subscriptions 
make wonderful low priced 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


COLLMAN MAGAZINE AGENCY 
P. O. Box 726, Milwaukee 1 
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FOLDING CHAIRS 


BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 

@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 
or imitation leather upholstered, choice of 5 colors, 
Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 

















” Olson’s Campus Tours present * 

the most complete program of pe. 
sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Tours, 
offering YOU the greatest values in 
European travel. Frequent sailings 
Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZABETH 
or MARY. 48 days. ist 
only $1295 up. DELUXE Cabin Class, 
pond $1495 a Don’t delay. Write 

foleg for folders CS-53. 

39 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

or your local 
travel agent. 
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Chips OM Ds Tcny Bins 


Call for Dinner! 

Foreman: “Were you singing just 
now, madam?” 

Vocalist: “Yes, I have been prac- 
ticing. Why?” 

Foreman: “Would you mind not 
hanging on to that top note quite so 
long? My men have laid off twice 
already this morning, thinking it was 
the dinner whistle.” 


Habit 

One bitter winter morning a farmer 
driving to town noticed his neighbor 
out chopping wood. Nothing strange 
about that except that the neighbor 
was clad only in a long flannel night 
shirt. 

“Seth!” called the farmer, “what in 
blue blazes are you chopping wood in 
your night shirt fer?” 

“Well,” Seth replied, “I allus have 
dressed beside a fire in the mawnin’ 
and, by golly, I ain’t going to stop 
now!” 


Promising Outlook 

Hunter to old guide: “Have you ever 
been lost in the woods?” 

Old guide: “Nope, but I was bewil- 
dered once for four days.” 


Reader’s Choice 

When enrolling a new WEA member 
at the annual convention in Milwaukee 
the enrolling officer asked the usual 
question: “Where do you want your 
Journal sent?” 

“Oh, I don’t read the Journal. I read 
the Sentinel.” 


Bearer of Gifts 


An Irishman, inviting a friend to a 
party, explained how to find him in the 
apartment building where he lived. 
“Come to the seventh floor’, he said, 
“and where you see the letter ‘D’ on 
the door, push the button with your 
elbow, and when the door opens, put 
your foot against it.” 

“Why do I have to use my elbow 
and foot?” asked the friend. 

“Well, for heaven’s sake,” exclaimed 
the Irishman, “you’re not coming 
empty handed, are you?” 


Teeth Tell Age 


“How do you tell the age of a 
chicken ?” 


“By the teeth.” 
“But chickens don’t have teeth.” 
“No, but I do.” 
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“Just wait until I write my memoirs!” 








CLINTON 


Member—N.A.T.A. 34th Year 





TEACHERS’ 

If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
706 South Fourth Street 


AGENCY 


Clinton, Iowa 
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